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ON HIS OWN MERITS. 
In SIx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IT. 


One afternoon near the end of July, about a 
month after the accident on the river, a day nurse 
in the H—— Hospital, going out of the accident 
ward, met a nurse who was coming in. They 
stopped to speak of some of the hospital cases. 

“«<] believe,” said the nurse who was going out, 
“that the boy the loggers brought in, three or 


four weeks ago, is going to live.”” She cast a | feeding the broth to Robert the nurse placed the | 


look toward a cot in the quiet 
further corner of the ward. 
“Do you know anything 
about him yet, Miss Sackett— 
who he is, and if he has any 





white, thin hand that rested on the coverlid, and | 


gazed at it curiously. Then he tried to lift the 
other. It was bound and strapped with splints. | 
The next fact of which he became aware was | 
that he was very hungry. He began to cry with 
petulance and weakness. 

The nurse came, bringing a Low! of broth, and 
Robert looked at it hungrily. It was the nurse 
who had gone out the day before—the one who 
had taken the chief care of him during his ill- 
ness. She had a homely, wholesome face, and a 
kind but decided manner. 





The afternoon was dull and cloudy, and before 





friends ?’’ asked the other. 

“Not a word. Noone has 
been to inquire for him. I 
believe he belongs to some of 
the log men, and they took 
this way to get him off their 
hands. He had on one of the 
coarse flannel shirts that log- 
gers wear, and he had been 
hurt, and was half-dead from 
exposure to the sun. The 
men said they found him in 
the water, but they went right 
along with their log-drive 
as soon as the commitment 
was signed and the boy was 
brought here. Very likely he 
is one of the Shanty Hill 
boys, if he doesn’t belong to 
the loggers. He has had a 
narrow chance for life, Mrs. 
Jenness, but he shows signs 
of coming to his senses now.”” 

Both nurses were sensible, 
matter-of-fact women, and 
went about their work in a 
brisk, methodical way. The 
nurse who had just entered 
passed into the room, and 
went tothe hospital bed where 
the boy was lying. Pale, 
emaciated, nearly bald from 
fever, and with great eyes 
staring over hollow cheeks, 
the boy looked anything but 
a picture of returning health; 
but the practical eye of the 
nurse saw the return of rea- 
son to the eyes that had been 
rolling in delirium, and a change from the death- 
like pallor that his face had worn. 

“Yes, I think he will live,” she said to herself. 

The bed stood in an alcove separated a little 
from the other patients in the accident ward. The 
nurse, who had come in from the street, and laid 
her bonnet and shaw! in the cloak-room, now un- 
rolled her hospital cap and apron from a news- 
paper parcel, and put them on while she stood 
looking at the sick boy. Then she noticed that 
the sun, half-way down the western sky, shone 
too brightly into the room through the window 
near the bed. The windows were dropped at the 
top to give the room pure air, and the nurse sim- 
ply pinned the newspaper in which her parcel had 
been folded across the lower sash. Then she 
went to prepare some nourishment for the boy. 

Robert opened his eyes to full consciousness of 
life and sensation after weeks of burning, feverish 
dreams. He saw the cool, white-curtained hos- 
pital-room, heard the light step of the nurse, and 
the painful sighs and tossings of other patients, 
but without any sense either of strangeness or 
curiosity. He was still too weak to care for any- 
thing. 

He was slowly fed by the nurse a few spoonfuls 
of some refreshing liquid, and again sank to 
sleep—but this time to a long, healthy slumber, 
that lasted for many hours. 

When he woke again the morning light was 
shining into the room. Again he was fed, slept 
and woke. The doctor came and looked at him, 
and Robert heard a voice saying to the nurse, 
“Yes, he is doing well, but don’t let him talk or 
get excited. Leave all questions till he is 
stronger.” 

More hours passed thus, sleeping and waking; 
but at last Robert awoke fully, and looked about 
with conscious, wondering eyes. He lifted 





a 





| **Don’t think about it now. 





ROBERT READS 


bowl on the stand, and stepped around to the | 
window to remove the paper which the other | 
nurse had pinned there, and which now slightly | 
darkened the room. Robert looked at her impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘Why don’t you give me some of that broth ?” 
he said, fretfully. ‘I am almost starving!’ 

The nurse dropped the paper upon the bed, and 
went around quickly at Robert’s call. For the 
first time since his illness he was bolstered up | 
with pillows, and in a half-sitting, half-reclining | 
position ate the broth. All the while he looked 
at the nurse curiously. 

“I never saw you before, I think. Who are | 
you ?”’ he asked. 

“My name is Sackett, and I am a nurse here. | 
You had better not talk much just now,’’ said | 
the nurse. | 

‘Well, I want to know how I came here, and | 
what I am here for.” 

‘*You were hurt, and you’ve been sick, so you 
were brought here to be taken care of.” 

‘Have I been here long? What kind of a 
place is this ?” 

“Tt is a hospital, and you have been here about 
four weeks.” 





‘‘But I should have been taken home. I should 
not have been brought to a hospital! Who did | 
it? What were they thinking of ?”’ 

Robert was growing excited. His eyes flashed, 
and a flush came into his thin cheeks. 

“There! there!’’ the nurse said, soothingly. 
Wait till to-morrow. 


| You see you’re not strong enough to talk to-day. 


Lie down and go to sleep, and to-morrow we’ll 
talk it over.” 

A patient near by called for drink, and the | 
nurse hurried away. Robert sank back into the | 


pillows, weak and baffled. 


| about two miles below the scene of the accident. 


| Robert. 


*‘‘Here, come back!’ he called to the nurse. 
Either she did not hear, or thought best to take 
no notice. 


‘‘Perhaps they think I am going to stand this, 


but I won't!’’ he said, angrily. Supporting him- 
self by his unhurt arm, he raised his head again, 
and sat upright. He closed his eyes till a giddy 


feeling passed, then looked around the room for | 


his clothes. 

“Oh, I forgot! I left my clothes in the cove,” 
he said. ‘‘Now I will have to wait till they can 
send me something to wear, or until my father 
comes.” 

As he sat thus, supported partly by his left | 


AN OLD PAPER, 


arm, he noticed the paper, which the nurse had 
left lying upon the bed. He drew it toward him 
and glanced at it—at first carelessly, and then 
with eager interest. 

It was the torn leaf of a page containing news 
by telegraph, and the first head-line, in displayed 
type, filled him with amazement. He caught the 
paper closer and read : 


FATAL ACCIDENT AT HAMPTON. 
TWO BOYS CRUSHED TO DEATH IN THE RIVER. 


Hampton, June 30.—A frightful accident, by which 
two boys, members of the Hampton grammar school, 
lost their lives, occurred at this place yesterday. 
Robert Peyton, son of Mr. E. P. Peyton, of Peyton 
Mills, and Matthew Parrott, each about thirteen years 
of age, had started to swim a match in the river to 


| hurrying to his bedside. 
|saw seemed only a return of the fever and de- 





Willow Island. The river was swollen by recent 
rains, and the current was swift. A large drive of | 
logs had been boomed in the usual place above the 
dam, and the pressure of the water caused the boom 
to weaken and give way. The released logs went | 
over the dam with great velocity, and were hurled | 
down the stream, crowding through the narrow 
channel with terrific force. 

The two boys had no warning of the impending | 
danger until, as they started to re-cross the river from | 
the island to their starting-point, the great mass of | 
logs bore down upon them, thundering around the 
curve, where a slight fall gave them fresh impetus. 
Both lads were overtaken by the logs, and killed in 
the sight of their horrified comrades, who were un- 
able to render them any aid. 

In less than an hour after the accident the logs 
had all gone down the stream, and search was begun 
for the victims. The body of one was ne a 
t | 
was badly bruised and disfigured by the logs, but Mr. 
Peyton had no difficulty in identifying it as his son 
The body of young Parrott has not yet been 
lla and has undoubtedly drifted down the 
river. 

This sad occurrence has filled the village with 
mourning. Mr. and Mrs. Peyton have the deep sym- 
athy of the community in the loss of their son. The 

‘arrott boy was an orphan, and resided in the family | 
of an uncle. | 

The funeral of Robert Peyton will occur to-morrow. 





By a singular chance this paper, now a month | 
old, had fallen into Robert's hands, and he read 


with horror and distress this account of his sup- 
posed death. 

This, then, was the reason why he was aban- 
doned. He was lying ill in a strange hospital, far 


| from home, while his father and mother mourned 
| him as dead. No one was searching for him, no 


one coming for him. 
Robert gave a cry which brought the nurse 
No wonder what she 


lirium. The sick boy was sitting upright in bed, 
his eyes gleaming and his face flushed with ex- 
citement. He extended the paper toward her. 

‘See! See here!’’ he screamed. ‘Read that! 

It says I am dead and buried. 
I am that boy that was in the 
river, and what this paper 
says a lie! I wasn’t 
killed. My name is Robert 
Peyton —” 

“Yes, yes,” said the nurse, 
in the coaxing tone she used 
to delirious patients. ‘We'll 
see about it, and you shall go 
home. Yes, you shall go. 
Don’t be worried. Lie down 
now, that’s a good boy.”’ 

“T sha’n’t lie down!’’ cried 
Robert, seeing the nurse was 
trying to wheedle him into 
quiet. ‘You think I don’t 
know what [’m talking about. 

‘TI tell you I’m Robert Pey- 
ton! My father is a rich man. 
Take that spoon away! [| 
won’t take any more medi- 
cine! Iwon’t! I—” 

Even while he was speak- 
ing the nurse had gently 
pressed him back upon the 
pillow, and the spoon was 
between his lips before he 
had finished. Too weak to 
resist, he swallowed the quiet- 
ing potion, and in a few min- 
utes all desire to protest and 
struggle had left him. 

He did not fall asleep, 
however. He saw the room 
gradually darkening, and the 
preparations made for the 
night watch. He heard the 
doctor come in on his cus- 
tomary rounds, and dream- 
ily heard him talking to the 
nurse. 

‘*How is this ?”’ he inquired. 
“The boy isn’t doing as well. 

Did you have to give him another powder?” 

‘Yes, sir,” the nurse replied. ‘The delirium 
came back this afternoon, and he was exciting 
himself dangerously. I was away from the bed 
a short time,—the boy was all right when I left 
him,—and when I came back he had got hold of 
a newspaper that was lying around, and had read 
something of a boy who had been drowned away 
off a hundred miles up north, and he was raving 
and screaming that he was that boy, and he 
wanted to go home. You know he had been 
in the water before he was brought in, and I sup- 
pose that reading of the drowned boy was enough 
to upset his head again.’’ 

When the ward was quiet and the doctor had 
gone, the nurse looked at the newspaper article 
which had so excited Robert. She read it with- 
out a suspicion that what he said was more than 
a wild fancy of the fever. And so the manner in 
which Robert learned the sequel of that unfor- 
tunate swimming match lessened the chances that 
his story would be believed. 

Robert’s convalescence was slow and tedious, 
and during it he learned to take an humbler view 
of his own importance. In the hospital he was 
only one charity patient of many—a waif of the 
river, who was being nursed back to life at the 
public expense. 

Nothing, really essential to his comfort and 
recovery was neglected, but the nurses were very 
busy, and-as he passed the danger point he 
received less notice and attention than patients 
whose condition was more serious. Fretful and 
petulant as he felt during convalescence, Robert 
was obliged to adapt himself to the changed 
conditions of his life. 

The thing that seemed most unbearable was the 
disbelief of every one in his account of himself. 
For some time the nurses evaded his questions, 


is 
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and, whenever he returned to the subject, put 
him off the subject by various pretexts. Robert 
saw, with helpless impatience, that his story 
was regarded as a lingering delusion of the fever. 
At least, Miss Sackett so regarded it. It seemed 
that Mrs. Jenness held a different view. 

She was busy dressing his wounded fingers one 
day. The shattered bones and torn flesh were 
slowly knitting and healing. Mrs. Jenness 
handled the hurt fingers gently and deftly. Rob- 
ert had become able to sit up for an hour or two, 
and he was sitting in an easy chair, wrapped in a 
hospital dressing-gown. The nurse noticed that 
he had quite a healthy color in his cheeks; and 
his hair, which had nearly all fallen off in his ill- 
ness, had begun to grow again in dark, curly 
rings. 

“You are growing stronger every day,” she 
said. ‘I think in a week’s time you will be able 
to be dressed and go out of doors.” 

“J hope so,”’ said Robert. ‘I’m tired enough 
of being cooped up here.”’ 

“You might have fared much worse if you 
hadn’t come here,” said the nurse. 

‘Not if I’d been taken home.”’ 

The nurse looked at him keenly. ‘Don’t you 
think,” she said, soberly, “that it is about time 
you told where you really belong, and what your 
true name is >” 

“I have told!’’ exclaimed Robert, passionately, | 
“time and again, and you won’t believe a word | 
I say.” 

“Oh, that story!” said the nurse. “But you 
see if it was true your folks would certainly 
have been looking for you and advertising before 
this time.” 

«“‘There’s some mistake—”’ Robert began. 

“Now, see here, my lad,” interrupted the 
nurse. ‘A few years ago a little boy was stolen 
from Philadelphia and his father has searched the 
country through for him. You've read about it? 
I thought so. Well, there’s been any number of 
boys starting up, claiming to be Charley Ross, to 
get money out of people, or excite sympathy, or | 
something of the kind ; but they are always found 
out. Only this year a boy in New Hampshire 
played a great game that way, and deceived peo- 
ple. Now you see people have grown shy of such 
stories, and won’t believe them.” 

“Well,” said Robert, ‘I will write to my father 
and mother, anyhow. You can’t hinder me from 
doing that."’ 

The nurse carefully placed the bandages around 
his fingers and adjusted the hand in a sling. 

“It will be some time, I'm afraid, before you | 
can handle a pen very well with those fingers,”’ | 
she said. j 

That was true. Robert realized that it would | 





| 


THE YOUTH’S CO 


| argued Robert, “they wouldn’t be angry with you 
| just for writing, anyhow,” he continued. ‘Miss 
Sackett, if you will only write, and if nothing 


| comes of it, I won’t say any more about being |- 


| that boy, and won’t trouble anybody again about 
| it.”” 
| The nurse hesitated. ‘I suppose I might,” she 
| said, thoughtfully. “If it would set your mind 
|at ease perhaps I ought. And there is a little 
chance, I suppose, that it may be so. Yes, I 
believe I will!” she finally said. 

Next morning she showed Robert this draft of 
a letter she had written, having copied the address 
of Mr. Peyton from the newspaper. 


“Mr. E. P. PEYTON: 
“SIR: 
“There is a sick boy here, at Belleville 
Hospital, who clainis that he is your son who was 
supposed to be drowned the 29th of June. The boy 
was brought here about the 3d of July, by some log- 
men. He was ill and delirious. When he me 
able to sit up he saw a newspaper account of the 
death of your son and since then has insisted that 
he is the same boy. He claims that he climbed into 
a boat after floating down the river and knew noth- 
ing more till he found himself here in the hospital. 
“The = is apparently thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. e has dark blue eyes and dark, curly hair. 
There is no clothing by which to identify him. He is 
recovering from his illness, and I have written at his 
request. Respectfully, 


REBECCA SACKETT, 





| what he could wrest from the soil above. 
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MPANION. 


shelter, and go out on his own merits—friendless, | me that poker, and you go take those five dozen 

shabby and penniless—into the world. eggs up to the store. Eggs are a shilling now. 

Fanny M. Jounson. | That’ll come to sixty-two cents an’ a half. Get 

(To be continued.) a paper of needles,—betweens,—two spools of 

thread, a quarter of tea, a pound of raisins, and 
the rest in drilling.’” 

“His shillin’ drillin’, too, Betty, you hear?’’ 
grandmother called after me. “That'll get a yard, 
an’ we'll get the half cent this time. An’, Betty, 
you watch an’ see Seth Merrill don’t measure in 
his thumb.”’ 

I scarcely heard grandmother then, though it 
For the Companion. | all came back to me so clearly afterward; but I 
| hurried away with the eggs, glad to escape the 

MY MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. : smoke and ashes and dye-stuff, and glad, too, of 

At the time of which I write I was living with | a chance to ponder over my coming ‘‘surprise.”’ 
my parents in what are now called the oil regions| The eggs were being counted out at the little 
of Pennsylvania, but it was in the early days of | country store when Abigail ran up the steps. 
the use of coal oil, and the indications of its pres-| ‘I thought you were here!’’ she cried. “I 
ence were not so well understood as they are now, didn't half finish telling you what I was talking 
so it was not thought probable that any one in our | about this morning.” 
neighborhood would be warranted in undertaking; ‘And I’ve gotsomething totell you!’”’ I began 
expense in an attempt to bore for oil. Speculators | impetuously, when a remembrance of father’s last 
were not ready then to take upon themselves the | words checked me. But Abigail wasn’t “the 
expense of boring, and my father did not feel | Potters,’’ I thought; so I went on, only stipu- 
able to undertake it. So he had toiled on, trying | lating, ‘‘But you mustn’t breathe a word of it.”” 
to be content with making both ends meet from ‘*As if I ever did!’’ she exclaimed, with an 
offended air. ‘If you can’t trust me, you needn’t 








-—_—+or—. 


FLOWERS EVERYWHERE. 


Who keeps dead flowers? NotI, indeed, notI! 
The world is wild with blossoms, and the sky | 
Drops roses, and the regal, Sa emees wg 
Drops sculptured lilies carved in perfect light. 


—Anon. 








Nurse in Belleville Hospital.” | My grandfather owned quite a tract of land on 


| tell.” 


Robert read the letter through. Then he said: 
“It’s all right, nurse, but one thing. You say 


| I have dark hair, and curly, and my hair isn’t 


either dark or curly. They won’t know me from 
that.” 

The nurse looked at him in surprise. ‘Your 
hair certainly is dark—and curly—very curly. 
Perhaps it has grown out more curly since the 
fever. Hair sometimes does. But there's no 
doubt about the color.’’ 

‘“‘Why, my hair is light brown,” said Robert. 
“It used to be real golden, I’ve heard my mother 
say. Why do you call it dark ?”’ 

For answer the nurse brought a hand-mirror, 
and Robert looked in it. To his amazement, 
the short hair that curled close to his head had 
grown out dark in color, as the nurse had said. 

‘*Was it like that before it came off?’’ he asked, 
with a puzzled air. 

“T don’t know,’’ answered the nurse. ‘You 
had some bad cuts on your head, and it had been 
shaved and the cuts dressed before I saw you. 
But if I try to describe you at all, I must describe 
you as you are.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Robert, ‘“‘perhaps it won’t make 
any great difference. The thing is to get word to 
my folks, anyway.” 

If Robert had been older and wiser, he would 
have known that it was needful to send some evi- 


indeed be a long time before he could write | dence of his identity—references to home lifé, 
hand that his parents could recognize. The tears | proofs of his knowledge of the people and places 
gathered in his eyes, and one dropped upon the | of his native village. But it only seemed neces- 


thin hand resting on the chair-arm. The nurse 
looked at him more sympathetically. 

“I don’t know but I was too hard on you,’’ she 
said. “From thinking so much over it, perhaps 
it really seems to you as if you were that boy. 
But you had better get over the notion as soon as 
youcan. You'll be getting well and leaving the 
hospital soon, and you should be thinking what 
you are to do.” 

“Then you don’t believe that what I’ve been 
telling is true ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Jenness, gathering up the 
basin and bandages to take them away; ‘I can’t 
say I do.” 

It was impossible, now, for Robert not to see 
how hard a place he was in. With no one to 
believe his statement, his hand crippled so that he 
could not write, how could he send word home 
that he was alive ? 

He remained awake several hours, that night, 
thinking more anxiously than he had ever thought 
of anything before. As a last hope, he resolved 
to appeal to Miss Sackett, the person who had 
shown him the most kindness, and who began to 
manifest a real interest in the lad whom she had 
nursed back to life. 

Robert was unusually patient and gentle the 
next day. He took his food gratefully, thanked 
the nurses for little attentions, and as Miss Sackett 
hurried around about her duties, his eyes followed 

» her with a wistful expression. 
It was nearly night before he had a good oppor- 





tunity to speak to her. She had brought his 
supper and was about going away when he touched | 
her arm and looked at her with a piteous expres- 
sion. 

“Well,” she said, kindly, “do you want any- | 
thing more? Is there anything else I can do for | 
you ?”’ 

“O nurse,” he said. “If you only would do 
one thing! I know you think I imagined it, but 
if you would write—just write and tell them | 
about me —”’ 

“Poor boy!” said the nurse. “I suppose you 
must have imagined it, but probably it seems true 
to you. I would write, to satisfy you, but it) 
seems too bad to harrow the feelings of people | 
who have just lost their son—and all for noth- 
ing.” 

“But suppose,’’ said Robert, ‘‘just suppose it 
is as I say; wouldn't you be doing a good 
thing ?”’ 

“Of course, in that case it would be, and any 
of us would have written long ago if we had 
thought there was such a possibility.” 

‘But if those people knew there was a sick boy 
like me, and it would do me so much good,” 





sary to him to send word to his parents that he 
was alive—in any manner and by any means— 
to have them hasten to him at once. 

As for the nurse, she did not ask him for any 
such proofs, for she did not suppose that he 
possessed any. 


The letter was sent, and then followed days | 


of suspense. Robert became able to walk about 
the room, to watch from the window for the 
postman coming down the street, and every day 
his spirits fell when the nurse answered his in- 


quiry with a shake of the head and the words, | 


**No letter.” 

Robert had been fitted, from the hospital store- 
room, with a nondescript suit, far different from 
any that had ever clothed him before. He wore 
the clothes with ill-concealed disgust. and indeed 
one would scarcely have recognized his figure, 
gaunt from illness and in ill-fitting clothes, as 
that of the trim, neatly dressed boy that had been 
known as Robert Peyton. 

It was evident that Miss Sackett shared his 
anxiety. He was now advanced to a point of 
recovery at which most patients were dismissed 
from the hospital; but from day to day the godd 
nurse delayed his discharge, hoping the letter 
might come. 

It was the eighth day before the letter at last 
arrived. The nurse brought it to Robert, one 
morning, and hurried from the room without 
speaking. 

Robert tore it open. It was addressed in the 
handwriting, and bore the signature of his father’s 
secretary and confidential clerk. It was addressed 
to the nurse. 


“Miss R. SACKETT: 


“Yours of August 24th is received. Mr. 

E. P. Peyton being absent, I am authorized to reply 

to letters in his name. Mr. and Mrs. Peyton have 

= abroad and will be absent probably a year. 

nder the circumstances I do not think it advisable 

to trouble them in regard to the matter of which 
you write. 

“The boy referred to is unquestionably an impos- 
tor. The description which you give is not that of 
Mr. Peyton’s son; and furthermore, Mr. Peyton 
positively identified the body of his son, which was 
recovered from the river. As you will see, the claim 
of the boy who has been in your care is ridiculous 


| and I do not think that Mr. eg should be annoyed 


by it. Appreciating your mot 


Yours Respectfully, 


ve in writing, I am 


L. C. BAYARD.” 


The letter dropped from Robert’s hand. For a 
few minutes he sat staring blankly from the win- 


|dow. Then, still stunned and dazed, he crept to 


the bed, and, throwing himself upon it, buried 
his face in the pillows. 

This was the answer, then! Gone abroad for 
a year! Unquestionably an impostor! And 
to-morrow he must leave the hospital’s friendly 


: versation until mother referred to the 12th. Tues- 
| day, the 12th, was my birthday, and it flashed 





one side of the highway running through the 
little country village of P——, and the father of 
my most intimate friend owned an equally large 
tract adjoining us. 

We had formerly lived just over the line in 
New York, and my principal objection, when 
father decided to remove to grandfather’s, was 
that I should have to leave my most intimate 
friend behind me; but there was no help for it, 
and I had managed not only to survive it, but to 
find another friend whom I thought more nearly 
perfect than any one who had gone before, for I 
had had several intimates in the course of my 
fifteen years. 

‘Betty, poor girl, is addicted to intimate 
friends,’”” was a frequent saying of my oldest 
brother, Albert—as if they were a kind of intoxi- 
cant I was unable to resist. my piano is coming.” 

Such remarks never failed to send me to Abigail; Now Abigail was not the least bit envious, and 
Potter for sympathy, which I always received. | she only said, with a sigh: ‘‘You’re so lucky. I 
We were inseparable, and when father once| wish I could have one!”’ 
spoke of returning to our old home, I was the But I comforted her with the assurance that she 
most violent opponent of the plan. I could not | should use mine whenever she wished. 
leave Abigail! | From that time until Thursday my mind was 

“You'll get enough of Abigail some day,” said | not off my expected present, nor my tongue 
Aunt Kate. | either, when I was with Abigail; and Aunt Kate 

“Yes,” said grandmother. ‘Her tongue is | said that was pretty much all the time. 
hung in the middle, an’ wags both ways.” | I noticed, as Thursday passed, that the family 

“*You should not be so intimate with any girl,’’ | seemed uneasy, but I was sure that I knew why, 
mother added. ‘You ought to learn that if you | though I tried to appear perfectly unconscious. 
can’t keep your own secrets, no one will keep The uneasiness increased until the morning of my 
them for you.”’ | birthday, when father drove off to town. 

Now I really did not tell Abigail everything I| Iwas uneasy, too. Grandmother insisted that 


“Of course I can,” I replied, hastily. 

‘Will you take it out in trade now, or have a 
due bill ?”” Seth Merrill interrupted. 

“In trade. Just wait a minute, Abigail.’ I 
hastily gave my list of articles and slipped off to 
the show-case with her, utterly forgetful of the 
warning as to Seth’s thumb. 

‘A piano!” she exclaimed, as I poured out my 
suspicions. 

“T am almost sure!" 

“Why, Betty, I thought you said only last 
week that your father wouldn’t be able to get one 
for a long time.”’ 

“That was last week,’’ I replied, continuing 
recklessly, ‘“‘but I think we’re going to be rich. 
A man has been here, and I ’most know it’s about 
boring for oil, and I’m pretty sure that’s the way 





| knew, though I must confess that I came very | I “kept the road hot” all day between our house 


near it; but I reasoned that it was natural to like and Abigail's and I did not deny it, for the day 
to talk, and to have some sympathetic person to | wore away with no signs of any piano and not a 
talk to. Of course we must have something to; word about my birthday. We were all relieved 
talk about, so where was the harm, when she; when father drove up at dusk and came in look- 
was my most intimate friend ? ing quite sober. 

“Betty, I want you this minute!’’ 1 heard | I hovered about the kitchen, but not a word 
mother call one morning from the back door. was said until I went to my own room. I was 

‘“She’s hangin’ over the front gate with Abi- | too miserably disappointed to think about the 
gail,’’ Aunt Kate replied. meanness of eavesdropping as I sat down by the 

So I was, but I hastened to the backyard where | stove-pipe which came up through the floor from 
mother was anxiously dipping her skeins of rags | the sitting-room below, where the rest of the 
up and down in the big dye kettle. | family were seated. I soon learned why father 

“Just keep stirring them so the dye won’t settle, | came empty-handed. 
while I get out your father’s seed corn,” she said.| ‘Well, I didn’t get it, you see, for the bottom 

I was absently poking the rags when mother’s | did fall out,”’ said he, feebly trying to joke; ‘only 
voice floated down to me from the attic window | ’twa’n’t the bottom of the road, but the bottom 
she had just raised. of the business.” 

“So the prospecter has decided to do it, has; ‘I s’pected somethin’, when he didn’t put in 
he?” his appearance Thursday,” said grandfather. 

‘*Yes,” father replied. ‘He'll begin by the 14th. ; ‘“What’s up?” 

He’s coming the Thursday afore to bind the bar-| ‘Why, Potter got wind of it an’ hunted him up. 
gain ahd make a payment.” | Had him over there the very next day. His offer 

“Then we can get it here by Tuesday ?” mother | was bigger ’n mine an’ prospects just as good, 
asked, eagerly. | they thought, an’ he was smart enough to close 

‘*No reason why not,” said father. right on the spot.” 

“I hope so. I should be disappointed if it} ‘Howtricky! It’s a shame!”’ cried Albert. 
couldn’t be done by the 12th; but the roads are! ‘‘How could he have found it out ?”’ said Aunt 
bad.” ' Kate, indignantly. ‘Not a soul of us has told.” 
‘Well, it can be hauled six miles, good or bad,| I was down on the floor in shame and mortifica- 
"less the bottom of ’em falls clean out,"’ father: tion. J knew bow! My most intimate friend 
ended, with a chuckle. | had told it. But as I thought of it even in my 

I had not been especially interested in the con- | bitter disappointment, I could not forget the 
warnings I had had, and I knew that I alone was 
to be blamed. But could I tell them so? 

The next sentence determined me, though it 
added a still heavier burden as I heard it. 

‘‘Well,” said mother, trying to speak cheerily 
to father, ‘“‘we can get along as before, and Betty 
won’t be disappointed about the piano’’—so it 
was a piano!—*but I feel it most for you and the 
grandfolks. It would make your lives easier and 
pleasanter if we could only have some of the 
riches, if they are here for us.”’ 

I did not hesitate. I had done not only a fool- 
ish thing but a wicked one as well, and in the 
next few minutes I had sobbed out my confession 
and contrition with my face in my mother’s lap. 
I think all felt that I had been punished severely, 
for not even Albert said anything to add to my 
lesson. Grandfather only remarked, ‘Well, lass, 
you'll have to ride shank’s mare now, ’stid of a 
pony, but it’s fer the best, prob’ly.”’ 

When I learned the plans for the future based 
upon the hoped-for oil-well, I could hardly recon- 
cile myself to the loss. None of these plans were 





upon me that ‘‘it’”? must be something for me. I 
followed up my discovery with such conclusive 
argument in my mind that in less than a minute 
I was fully convinced that ‘‘it’’ certainly must be 
a piano—something I had long wished for, and 
which no one in the neighborhood possessed. I 
became all ears at once, as father went on: ‘Don’t 
let Betty get an inkling of it.” 

“She hasn’t the first suspicion of it. It will bea 
complete surprise.” 

“You know she couldn’t keep it to herself two 
minutes,” he continued. ‘The Potters would 
hear of it in less’n no time.” 

‘‘Well, they won't,” mother asserted, shutting 
down the window, and in a few moments she was 
back by my side. 

“Dear me, Betty! Where are your wits ?”’ she 
exclaimed. In my excitement over what I had 
heard, I just then gave the rags such a vigorous 
poke that the dye overflowed, and a cloud of 
ashes rose above the kettle. ‘Here, Betty, give 
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realized until some years later, when, by hard 
labor, father felt able to make the venture which 
proved successful. But I was then ready to ap- 
preciate it, for I had learned the folly of too close 
intimacies, and Abigail was the last of the series 
of bosom friends. 

So perhaps grandfather was right in his con- 
clusion. At any rate, when at last fortune brought 
my piano, grandmother was ready to endorse it 
with the dry remark, ‘I don’no after all but larn- 
in’ not to let yer tongue run away with yer victuals 
is a better birthday present than pie-anners.” 

SarRAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 
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SCANDAL. 


“They say”—But why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse ? 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue. 


—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


ON BOARD AN ARROW-PROOF. 
A Story of the Gran Chaco. 
In Stx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 
A Night on the Vermejo. 


“ Pasados a Rivadavia !” we shouted to McLelan, 
who was searching in the deserted cabins for some 
trace of his ‘‘poor lass.” 

“Don’t cry, man!” Mellen said. “Your friends, 
and with them probably your lass, have gone to 
Rivadavia. It is likely that assistance came from 
that place in advance of us—soldiers from the garri- 
son, no doubt.” 

I placed the bit of paper in the Scotchman’s hands. 
It was a pleasure to see in his face the change from 
despair to joy. 

“?Twas her own dear hand that wreet it!’ he cried. 
‘‘Heaven keep her safe! She wadna leave without 
a word left behind for me.” 

Drawn up on the river bank we found a large 
chalana, or flat-bottomed boat, which McLelan 
said must have come from up the river after his 
departure, since the emigrants did not possess a 
boat of any kind. This circumstance went to con- 
firm the surmise that a relief party had come down 
from Rivadavia. The swift current of the river, 
which resembles the Missouri in its turbulence and 
shifting sands, would prevent the party from going 
up to Rivadavia by water, and any boat which they 
had must have been left behind. 

McLelan and his native companion at once re- 
solved to set out on the trail of the refugees, hoping 
to overtake them on the way. So great was their 
haste that we had some difficulty in inducing them 
to wait until we packed for them a supply of pro- 
visions upon the back of a mule. 

“Well, Vanderpool, we appear to have come on 
a fool’s errand after all our pains,” Mellen said to 
me, after McLelan had gone. 

“And our friend from Scotland was in too great 
a hurry even to thank us for our effort,” I added, I 
fear a little bitterly. The thought of our hard and 
perilous march rankled in my mind. 

“We- must forgive him that, considering the 
anxiety he is still under,’’ Mellen replied. “And 
indeed I am only too glad that these venturesome 
people appear to be out of danger, or at least on 
their way out. Now it remains to be seen how 
we can get out,” he added, with a rather grim 
laugh. “We are a long way into the heart of a 
savage country, with a party reduced in numbers 
and a team almost disabled. We never could get 
back through the mosca districts with that wagon.” 

As we were encamped that night within the 
deserted stockade, I asked Colon if he knew any- 
thing of the river. 

“It is said to flow into the Rio Paraguay, where 
steamers pass, some two hundred miles below this 
place,” he replied; “but of its course, and whether 
it is rapid or sluggish, I know nothing, and I think 
that very little is known. I have heard that it is 
navigable.” 

“There appears to be water enough,” said Mellen. 
“Have you any thought of boating down it?” 

“T have been thinking of that,’ I said. ‘What is 
your opinion, gentlemen?” 

“If we came to rapids or falls,” said Mellen, ‘“‘we 
might regret it; but I should say chance it, for here’s 
a boat all ready to launch, and really, capitaz, we 
might set our cart on the chalana, or at least the 
cart-body and wire screen.” 

This suggestion seemed so good that we agreed to 
act upon it, and to embark the following day; but 
we still had such misgivings as our ignorance of the 
Vermejo and of the country about it suggested. 

We were astir at daybreak. The chal was 


base of a high hill crowned with pinos, and opened 
out into a broad pool a mile wide. 

Scarcely had we rounded the bend when the Argen- 
tines called out, “Indios /’”’ and several canoes were 
seen on the pool below. 

“They appear to be fishing,” Mellen said, after a 
glance at them through the glass. Presently shouts 
from the direction of the canoes told us that our 
approach was observed, and the outcry on the water 
was answered from the forest. Other canoes put 
out, until we counted twelve in all. 

“This looks like war again,” Mellen said. ‘There 
are six or eight strapping fellows in each canoe, and 
they have lances and bows.” 

We were now in deep water, beyond the fathom of 
the Gauchos’ boat-poles, and as there was little or 
no current, we came toa standstill in the middle of 
the pool; but a gentle breeze was blowing from the 


| southwest, however, and, rigging up the tarpaulins 


on the boat-poles, we moved by their aid slowly down 
the river. 

The canoes were in line along the shore, distant 
half a mile from us. I could see no weapons save 
spears and bows, and resolved not to use fire-arms if 
it could be avoided. By means of a pole lashed to 
the steering-oar the course of the chalana could be 
directed from inside the screen, which was quite 
roomy enough to shelter our whole party. I ordered 
all under cover of it. 

This extreme peace policy had its disadvantage, for 
it probably conveyed to the savages the impression 
that we were alarmed and defenceless. After a few 
moments they suddenly dashed out in their canoes to 
intercept us. Our slow progress down the wind ren- 
dered this an easy manceuvre on their part, and, 
ranging up within bowshot, they literally rained 


| arrows upon us, all of which fell harmless on the 


screen. The points only entered the chinks of the 
wires, and ina few moments the screen fairly bristled 
with their shafts. 

We stood quietly inside it, and menaced their 
nearer approach with our guns. Of the effect of fire- 





arms they plainly knew something, for, seeing that 
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beasts. None the less, a watch was set, and a few 

minutes before one o’clock, I relieved the first senti- 
| nel and put Pablo in his place. The lad was well and 
strong. No one in the party was better able than he 
to watch for three hours. As yet he had never failed 
us. 

Some time later Mellen touched me, and, as I 
roused, whispered, “Sh! Listen.’? The sounds of a 
very audible splashing in the river, close at hand, 
came plainly to my ears. 

“Can it be Indians?” Mellen whispered. 

“Perhaps,” I replied, wondering where Pablo could 
possibly be that he did not hear it. We both reached 
softly for our guns and rose upon our knees, to peep 
out. But at almost the same moment, the boat 
rocked; there was a sound as of some person or 
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“But how came you so far astern?” demanded 
Mellen, laughing at the boy’s discomfited counte- 
nance. 

“I came up under the chalana, sefior. My head 
bumped against the bottom. Then I swam and felt 
my way along, till I popped up at her stern. There I 
held on, panting hard, till I heard you call my 
name.”’ 

“And your gun, Pablo, what became of that?” 

‘Alas, sefor, no gun can swim. It can only shoot. 
My gun is on the bottom of the river.” 

The lad himself swam like a duck. We could not 
refrain from laughing at him, although I considered 
his escape very fortunate. A fault so frankly con- 
fessed is always easily forgiven. I merely said to him 








animal springing aboard us forward; then a sudden 
scuffle, a frightful growl and a wild cry—which I 
knew came from Pablo—followed by a loud splash | 
into the water. 

We jumped up and ran to the front end of the 
screen. It was dark, yet not so dark that we could 
not discern objects in outline. 

Two large animals were in the act of tearing down 
our beef. Still another was just climbing over the | 
rail of the chalana. Their eager growling was fear- | 
ful to hear. We were thinking of Pablo, too, and of | 
the wild cry of terror, or pain, which he had just 
uttered. Our people were waking up and calling out 
to know what had occurred. 

There was an open space, large enough to creep 
through, at the forward end of the screen. Thrust- 
ing the muzzle of one of my double guns out at this 
hole, I fired at the nearest of the three animals as he 
was seizing a quarter of the beef. With a smothered 
yell the creature leaped overboard, taking the beef 
with him. One of the others seized a piece of the 
beef in his mouth and followed, leaping at least ten 
feet out into the stream. 

But the third, which had just got on board us, and 
which thus far had, perhaps, only smelled the beef, 
sprang at me with a roar like that of a lion. With | 
paws extended, he struck against the outer side of | 











PROTECTED BY THE ARROW-PROOF. 


we stood ready to shoot, they seemed disinclined to 
come to close quarters. Observing their hesitation, 
Mellen laid down his Winchester, and, taking the 
rocket-tube, discharged one of these spluttering and 
noisy missiles out over their heads. 

Even by daylight a rocket creates no little disturb- 
ance, accompanied by much smoke. Three or four 
of the canoes backed water, and the crews of the 
others appeared content to respond with shouting 
and bravado. We passed by, and although the Ind- 
ians continued to shoot arrows, they did not venture 
nearer. 

We saw nothing more of the Indians, whom we 





launched, and repaired in some small points. Then 
we transferred, with no little labor, the heavy cart- 
body and screen to the boat. The wheels we left 
inside the stockade. 

The chalana was thirty-three feet in length by 
about eight in width; the armored cart-body, there- 
fore, overhung a little on each side, and there was left 
six feet clear fore and aft. 

Five of the mules and horses which had become hope- 
less sufferers from the mosca and the achug plant were 
shot. The others, eleven in number, were turned 
loose in the clearing made by the colonists to take 
care of themselves. In that climate they need not 
want for grass, nor suffer from the weather, but they 
must take their chances with the mosca. The two 
bullocks were slaughtered, and the beef hung up to 
cure on the deck of the chalana, forward of the 
arrow-proof screen. 

The craft was provided with a steering-oar astern, 
and aboard it were a number of boat-poles for fend- 
ing off and for poling through sluggish water. Sta- 
tioning Norberto at the steering gear, and placing 
two of the Argentines at the bows, with poles in 
their hands, we pushed out into the river. 

During our first half-day on the Vermejo the forest 
scenery was grand; the magnificent palms stood in 
Somewhat open order along the banks, affording 
vistas into the adjacent country. Toward noon the 
current became very swift and strong for a number of 
miles. The river then turned sharply around the 








pposed to belong to the Toba tribes, during the 
afternoon. The current continued strong below the 
pool, and Mellen estimated that from nine in the 
morning till five o’clock we had floated twenty-five 
miles. Just before sunset we tied up to the shore 
long enough to kindle a fire and prepare supper. For 
greater safety we then shoved out into the stream, 
and anchored by means of a stone and line, at a dis- 
tance of about sixty yards from the shore. 

The land on both banks was low and covered by a 
dense growth of forest. Vampires came wheeling 
around us, and again the fire-beetles were abroad in 
full force. We sat talking on the after part of the 
chalana till after nine o’clock. The monkeys were 
howling in the forest on the bank at that hour, and 
we heard the grunting of yacares, or alligators, along 
the mud banks, on the other side of the river. 

Presently there came a rapid crashing in the brush- 
wood on the nearer bank, as if some large animal, or 
pack of animals, were rushing along at a headlong 
pace. These sounds were suddenly succeeded by a 
hideous yelling. Norberto shouted that there were 
jaguaretes (jaguars) coming down to the water. A 
few moments later some heavy creature plunged into 
the stream and swam noisily across the river above 
the chalana. Then, from the bank whence it had 
leaped into the water, broke forth prolonged roars, 
taken up and repeated at several points from a num- 
ber of throats. 

Moored out in mid-channel, there seemed to us no 
great danger of attack from Indians or from wild 






the screen, causing the entire cover- | 
ing to shake and rattle violently. 
There he clung, roaring, within a 
foot of my face. I felt his hot 
breath in my face. His claws 
clutched and tore at the wires. 

Never have I had such an embodi- 
ment of savage rage and strength so 
near me. Involuntarily I leaped 
backward, cocking my other barrel 
for a second shot as I did so. But 
Mellen was quicker than I, and 
placing the muzzle of the other 
double barrel against the wire 
meshes, which were not as thick 
here as overhead, fired. 

The piece was held not a hand’s breadth from the 
animal’s breast—so close, indeed, that the recoil 
knocked Mellen backward, and the discharge fairly 
blew the jaguar off the screen. The brute fell in a! 
heap on the deck. I repeated the fire on the instant, 
and gave the animal a charge of heavy shot. 

Still he rose, yelling like a fury, and, leaping at us 
again, succeeded in gaining the top of the screen. 
Here he scrambled about, lacerating himself upon 
the barbs of the wire, in his dying efforis to get at us 
and rend us with his claws. I stepped out forward, 
and sent three balls from a Winchester through the 
animal, when, with a farewell growl, he rolled off 
into the river. 

All this has taken much longer to relate than it did 
to happen. The two jaguars that had jumped into 
the water with our beef had not yet half reached the 
shore. The one which I had shot at the beginning 
of the affair was wallowing in the river below us and 
I think he was drowned. Mellen opened fire on the 
other, as he swam with the beef in his mouth, but I 
begged of him to desist and help find Pablo. 

We had not heard a sound from the boy since that 
wild cry as we waked. I peered down into the dark 
water on each side of the chalana’s bows, but could 
discern nothing of him. I called his name, “Pablo!” 
then, louder, “‘Pablo, muchacho mio!” 

Then, from somewhere far around under the boat’s 
stern, a muffled “Si, Sevor,” was heard in response. 
We hurried aft. There was the missing muchacho, 
just in the act of climbing on board, very wet indeed, 
his matted black hair streaming water. 

“Pablo!” I exclaimed. ‘Did you jump over- 
board?” 

“Senior, the jaguar knocked me over with his great 
paw,” replied the boy, looking very much ashamed 








and downcast. 

“Knocked you overboard!” I said. “How was it 
| that you did not shoot at them, as they swam off to 
jus? You had a gun in your hands.” 

“Ah, senor—I was asleep! The great beast was 
| upon me when I opened my eyes, and when I sprang 
up it knocked me overboard instantly with one stroke 
of its tremendous paw!” 





and most miserable class. 
| who are arraigned before the magistrates are often 


that he must take better care in future, and bade him 
crawl under his blanket. Another man was put on 
guard duty, and we once more sought repose. 

Before we were awake in the morning Pablo had 
crept forward, and, taking a “header” off the bows, 
brought up the lost gun at his first dive for it. The 
water was not more than ten feet in depth. The boy 
took care to set the gun where we would soon dis- 
cover it, and then watched us out of the corner of his 
keen eye, to mark the effect. To notice it would 
have been to flatter him, and I said nothing about it. 

During that entire forenoon we floated down 
through a beautiful country, half woodland, half open 
fields covered luxuriantly with grass. About noon 
Norberto called our attention to five or six dark 
objects moving slowly amidst the herbage, at some 
little distance back from the water. 

“Los cimarrones—the wild cattle,” he said. We 
perceived that the moving objects were indeed the 
backs of cattle, which were walking through the 
high grass. 

Norberto asked permission to take a gun and be set 
on shore for a few minutes, saying that he would 
replenish our larder in the matter of beef lost the 
previous night. Without stopping to reflect very 
carefully, I gave him permissi The chal 
was run in to the bank, and Norberto and Pablo 
jumped ashore, taking their guns. Colon also landed 

and followed after them through the scattered 

suncho copses. Marcus T. VANDERPOOL. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE POLICE COURTS OF PARIS. 


Paris is policed in excess. You see the guardians 
of the public peace, as they are now called, in 
every part of the city, which might, for this rea- 
son, seem to a stranger always on the point of an 
outbreak. They are as prevalent and as conspic- 
uous under the Republic as they were during the 
Empire, the opinion of those in authority being 
that Frenchmen need to be well watched. 

Of the municipal police there are about six thou- 
sand, and these have so remarkable a capacity for 
self-distribution that one might think them ten 
thousand at least. Everything is regulated there, 
from the sale of food to the holding of public 
assemblies. 

Any violation of law or order evokes the ever- 
present police. They appear to do little or noth. 
ing, to be part of the daily pageant of the metrop- 
olis; but the bureaux of the police magistrates— 
which we call police courts—tell a different tale. 
There are bureaux in every one of the twenty 

arrondissements, and each morning the persons 
arrested the day before are brought before the magis- 
trates, who decide their cases, inflicting a fine, in 
default of which they are sent to prison. 

A frequent accusation is “attempt to excite a riot,” 
a matter about which the Parisians are naturally 
sensitive, as their city is, and has been for ages, the 
most excitable in the civilized world. They shud- 
deringly remember the insurrection of the Commune 
in 1871, which, while it lasted, exceeded for ferocity 
and desperation the Reign of Terror. 

An extraordinary proportion of women appear at 
the bureaux, not a few of them arrested for trying to 
provoke a tumult. These are apt to be of the coarsest 
But some of the women 


young, pale, wretched, plainly sufferers from extreme 
poverty and all the ills of life. Perhaps they have 
been discovered in a theft, or perhaps they have been 
taken from the Seine, where they have thrown them- 
selves with suicidal purpose. “I cannot earn my 
bread,” they sometimes say, weeping. “I have not a 
friend in the world, and yet the law will not let me 
die!” 

Poverty is the chief sin of many of the miserable 
prisoners, and for that they are held guilty. Hardly 
any one thinks of the wide prevalence of want in 
Paris, and of the terrible struggle to escape it con- 
stantly making by thousands and tens of thousands. 

Some of the men are so brutal and cruel in appear- 
ance and manner that one wonders if they can be of 
the same race as the polite, prosperous, elegant fre- 
quenters of the fashionable cafés and the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Usually they receive the sentence of the magistrate 
in sullen silence; but their dark eyes are menacing, 
the expression of their whole faces revengeful. They 
seem to be biding their time, and as if marking the 
officials they have already doomed. 

The worst of these men are from the Batignolles 
and Belleville, quarters of peril and lasting discon- 
tent. Men are fined or imprisoned frequently for 
beating women. 

Women are often arraigned for violence toward 
one another, and they remain so enraged after their 
cases have been disposed of that the police or their 
friends are obliged to keep them apart. 

The police magistrates deal with some of the most 
distressing and pitiable of human beings; but they 
seldom show compassion for them. Familiarity 
hardens them to sights and sounds of woe. They go 
through their daily routine mechanically; their sole 
concern being to get rid of it as soon as possible. 
But at long intervals some prisoner, usually a woman, 
tells a simple story in self-justification, manifestly 
the mournful truth, which makes even the cal- 
lous magistrate merciful. His eye moistens and he 
discharges the poor wretch. Then the on-lookers, 
some of them savage-looking, raise a little fund of 
sous and half-francs, and give it to the miserable 
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outcast. The most ignorant and degraded Paris- 
ians have their humane side. 

An occurrence lately made known at the Police 
Court revealed a marked French quality. A 
youth, in the quarter St. Antoine, had, by report, 
knocked his mother down, and the report having 
circulated, he was set upon by a number of labor- 





IN A PARIS POLICE COURT. 


ers, who might have killed him if he had not 
been rescued by the police. The examination 
showed that the mother was a thoroughly bad 
woman. She had often attacked her unoffending 
son,a pale and puny, but industrious lad, and 
beaten him cruelly. He supported her, for the 
most part, returning good for evil. On the occa- 
sion of his arrest, she had again assaulted him, 
and when he tried to get away, she had seized a 
knife and had attacked him with that. In pure 
self-defence, he struck the weapon from her 
hand. 

In spite of this explanation, when the magis- 
trate acquitted the boy, the on-lookers would have 
handled him roughly, remembering only the orig- 
inal charge; and he, seeing the danger, asked to 
be locked up for protection. Throughout France, 
particularly in Paris, maternity is so supremely 
revered that the mere name of mother stirs a flood 
of that superabundant sentiment for which the 
nation is renowned. 

Here is an example of the sudden and complete 
change of feeling peculiar to the French mind, and 
of the strong influence thereon of a plausible story. 
A man was taken to the Police Court accused of 
trying to pick a pocket of one of the promenad- 
ers in the Champs Elysées. He was suspected of 
being a hardened criminal, though he was less 
than thirty years old, and the prejudice of the 
spectators, who attend the sessions in large num- 
bers and invariably constitute themselves the 
judges of the cases tried, was very strong against 
him. 

The sense of pecuniary honesty is so firm among 
the French people generally that a professional 
thief is apt to excite their bitter wrath. This 
man was allowed to tell his tale, and he told it 
most effectively. He admitted his attempt to 
steal, but declared that it was his first violation of 
law. He had been driven to it by dire necessity, 
he said; he was a widower, and he had a very ill 
child, a little daughter, who was suffering for 
want of food. He had endeavored to get work, 
day after day, tono purpose; he had begged in 
vain; he believed the girl was starving. Rather 
than see her die, he had determined to get by any 
means what would keep her alive. He was elo- 
quent; he was pathetic in his narrative; he was a 
natural actor, like so many of his race. 

At the close of his speech many eyes were wet; 
the magistrate, who was visibly moved, discharged 
him. As he passed through the crowd outside 
the bar, men in blouses pressed his hand, offering 
to help him. Any one would have felt sorry for 


_the poor fellow. An experienced detective in- 


formed me afterward that he knew the man to be 
a regular thief, whose glib tongue had often re- 
lieved him of trouble. His recital was a pure 
invention. His morals were as bad as his man- 
ners were winning. 

A girl of nimeteen was brought in one night, 
having been found by the police wandering in the 
streets. She was half-distracted, and could not 
for some hours give any account of herself. 
When comparatively calm, she thus recounted 
her antecedents, which bore internal evidence of 
truth, and were afterward corroborated. Her 
father had been a well-to-do tradesman, but, 
ruined by speculation, he committed suicide, leav- 
ing her mother, an invalid brother and herself in 
poverty. The girl was good-looking and fairly 
educated, and her mother had been thought a 
beauty. They had a hard struggle, earning a 


| from one employment to another, and was serv- 
|ing as a waitress in a cheap restaurant in the 
Latin Quarter when she was falsely accused of 
theft. She had found that her beauty was her 





worst enemy, and, when released, she put a chem- 
ical preparation on her face that destroyed her 
complexion. 


Having tried many ways to earn 





her bread honestly, 
she, after repeated 
failure, swallowed an over- 


dose of laudanum to end | 


her sorrows. It made her very ill, and 
| affected her brain, and in this condition she had 
been found in the streets, and arrested. 
| Such sad romances as this are frequently dis- 
| closed in the police courts, which are mournful 
| mirrors of the life of Paris. 
Junius Henri BROWNE. 


——_ +~or 


For the Companion. 
LOMBARDY POPLARS. 


Straight-boled and slim they poise, and pierce the skies, 
Yon trees whose every branch bespeaks desire 

To spurn the earth and heavenward to aspire ; 

Their Le int above the sunset dyes 

As if their mission were to dumbly plead 

For lofty thoughts and man’s immortal need. 


RICHARD E. BURTON. 


—_——_+~9or—__—_ 
RUSSIA AND FRANCE. 


A short time ago the French President, M. 
Carnot, was invested with the Russian Order of 
| St. Andrew, by the ambassador of that country 
|in Paris. At first sight this seems but a slight 
incident, not calling for special notice. But it is 
| one of a series of incidents which, taken ‘together, 
illustrate an important fact in European politics. 

That fact is that the French Republic and the 
Russian Empire have become, in recent years, 
very friendly and sympathetic with each other. 
This, on the face of it, may seem strange. The 
one is the only great European power which has 
adopted and maintains the free republican form of 
government. The other is the only great Christian 
State in which an absolute despotism holds sway. 

Yet the course of European events has created 
a certain bond between them. Three of the other 
powers have formed with each other an alliance, 
called the Triple Alliance, the purpose of which 
is mutual aid and protection in case of war. 
The powers which have made this alliance are 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy. 

The main reason for the alliance is, that the 
allied powers look with distrust upon Russia on 
one side, and upon France on the other. They 
fear that the ambitions of these two powers 
respectively threaten Europe with war; and that 
war, if brought on by either Russia or France, 
would be directed against one of themselves. 

Both Germany and Austria-Hungary are sus- 
picious of Russia. Germany fears lest Russia 
should become stronger than she herself is, and 
that Russia aims to assume the influence in Europe 
which Germany now exercises. 

Austria-Hungary knows that the Russians 
aspire to take and hold Constantinople, and also 
to unite all the Slavic races of Southeastern 
Europe under her autocratic sceptre. Either of 





injury to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


many took from France nearly twenty years ago; 
and suspects that France, when she feels herself 
ready, will attempt to seize them by force. 

So it is that the alliance has been made, asa 
defence against Russian aggression at one end of 
Europe, and against French aggression at the 
other. Such an alliance has naturally suggested to 
these two powers a counter-alliance; so that if 

they are to encounter the hostility of the central 
| States, they may do so combined and fighting 
| together. 
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There is probably no formal alliance between | Electors have the remedy largely in their own 
Russia and France as yet. But there is every | hands. If they choose honest and scrupulous 
indication that an alliance is in the minds of the | representatives, who are not only above bribery, 
statesmen of both countries, which the course of | but prefer to get their information through public 
events in Europe might easily and suddenly bring channels, and would rather pay for their own 


about. 

Meanwhile the friendliest social relations exist 
between them. Frenchmen of distinction are 
received with special honor and favor at the Czar’s 
court, and the cry, ‘Vive le Czar!” is often 
heard in public gatherings at Paris. Thus the 
path to an alliance is made easy, if occasion for 
such a union should at any time arise. 


MY OLD FRIENDS. 


he barn, the trees, the brook, the birds, 
he meadows with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall— 
My heart still lingers with them all. 
—T. B. Read. 


———_+or—_—_ 
LOBBYING. 


The multiplicity of private interests which 
come before legislative bodies for judgment in 
one way or another has given birth to the influ- 
ence which in this country is called ‘‘lobbying,”’ 
and which means the employment, for money, 
of men who are well acquainted with the mem- 
bers of a legislative body, and are familiar with 
| legislative ways, to advocate and further private 
interests which are likely to be affected by legis- 
|lation. The word “lobbying’’ describes this 
influence accurately enough, because these hired 
representatives are often met in the lobbies or 
outer passages and halls of State-Houses and 
other places where legislative bodies meet. 

Probably not a year passes without a lobbying 
scandal somewhere in the country. The knowledge 
becomes general that some large corporation or 
other private interest is spending considerable 
sums of money with the lobby. Not infrequently 
there are investigations by committees of the 


nized members of the lobby have been ‘‘re- 
tained”’ or hired to work for a private interest, 
being paid sums larger than their personal ser- 
vices are manifestly worth, and that members of 
the legislature are entertained at dinners or in 
some other way, or have certain expenses paid. 

This is usually as far as legislative investiga- 
tions go. It is, indeed, often apparent that in 
cases where the lobby has been very hard at work, 
and notoriously in the service of some private 
interest, and where extensive corruption is conse- 
quently inferred, no direct corruption is provable, 
or even likely to have existed. Sometimes every 
sort of influence except the use of money is 
employed. 

In explanation of such a state of affairs, it is 
often stated, doubtless with truth, that the great 
number and variety of private interests which 
must come before the legislatures in some form 
makes it impossible that each legislator should be 
able to ascertain for himself the merits of all the 
propositions that he must act upon. Consequently 
it is necessary that some one shall inform him, 
and the work of information is committed to 
these paid agents or lobbyists. 

But the result of such a system is to surround 
each legislative body with a crowd of hired agents 
whose influence, even where it is not desired, is 
feared; and in many States it has come to such a 
pass that no measure in any direct or indirect 
way involving private interests can be passed 
without securing the services of the lobby. 

The impression left by such a state of affairs is 
wholly bad. No one can tell where information 
leaves off and bribery begins, and as bribery is 
sometimes called by the name of “information,” 
simple information may bear the taint of bribery. 
Public confidence in the honesty of legislatures is 
destroyed or lessened; the sensibilities and con- 
| sciences of public servants are dulled, and sensi- 
| tive and conscientious men deterred from entering 
| the public service. 
| The evils are admitted, but the cure is hard to 
| find. Several of the States of the Union, includ- 
| ing such great States as New York, Ohio and 
| Illinois, have sought to rid themselves of private 
| influence by adopting constitutional enactments 
| prohibiting their legislatures from passing special 





these aspirations, if fulfilled, would be of serious | or private laws; but such prohibitions have not 


abolished the lobbies, because private interests 


terms. 

To attempt to abolish lobbying by direct legis- 
lative enactment or order is vain, because lobby- 
ists may be expelled from the legislative precincts, 
and still exert their influence in other places 
where the legislators are found. 

| Sometimes the English method of meeting the 
| evil by legitimizing it, and licensing parliamentary 
| agents, who are supposed to be looked to for all 
| information and held to a strict accountability, is 
| advocated in this country, but it does not meet 


scant livelihood by sewing. Her mother married | There is another fact which leaves the way open | with much favor. 


again, and her husband treated her and the chil- 
dren very badly. The brother died, and the step- 
father acted in such a manner as to drive the girl 
from the house. 

Having a fair voice, she was induced to engage 
herself to one of the singing cafés near the Place 
de la Concorde; but her surroundings were intol- 
erable, and she felt obliged to leave. She drifted 


| for a combination between Russia and France; | 


|and that is, that nowhere do their interests clash 
| with each other. France is not hostile to the 
| aspirations of Russia in the East; and Russia, 
| 8o far from opposing the recovery of Alsace and 

Lorraine by France, would welcome it, since such 


Indeed, all means of checking the evil seem vain, 
| except such as are brought through the character 
and consciences of the legislators. If these public 
| Servants always held themselves aloof from im- 
proper influences, such influences on the part of 
lobbyists would soon cease to be worth buying; 


legislatures, and the fact is developed that recog- | 


| dinners than have any one else pay for them, they 
may be sure that legislation is at least hdnest. 


—<~9—____ 
KINDLY COURTESY. 


“TI grease the wheels of life with money,” said a 
wealthy man, “and my wife does it with politeness. 
She gets along with far less friction than I do, how- 
ever.” 

There are natures so gracious that the patience and 
kindliness of good-breeding seem theirs by inheri- 
tance. 

‘*What made you tell her so many times?” asked a 
sympathizing bystander, who had heard a railway 
official answer the same question for an old lady six 
times in fifteen minutes. 

“Why, she didn’t understand!” replied he, simply, 
evidently a little surprised at the suggestion that he 
could have refrained from speaking. In disagreeable 
| contrast to his forbearance stands the speech of the 
| sea-captain, irritated by an oft-repeated query. 

“Is it always foggy off the Banks?” asked a pas- 
senger, guiltless of a suspicion that he might offend. 
“How do I know, sir?” snarled the captain. ‘“J/’m 
| not always off the Banks.” 
| A gentleman who one day lost his temper over 
| some blunder of a workman, and spoke his mind, not 
only freely but violently, that night professed him- 
self ashamed of the outbreak. 

“Oh, well, papa, I dare say he didn’t mind,” said a 
| too-aristocratic listener. ‘Those people are probably 
used to being abused by their superiors.” 

“T’m not his superior,” said the gentleman, testily. 
“T was very palpably his inferior this afternoon. I 
lost my temper, and he kept his. I rated him like a 
fishwife, and though he looked as if he would have 
liked to knock me down, he answered with perfect 
politeness.” 

There is no more unmistakable sign of good- 
breeding than patience and good-humor in trying eir- 
cumstances. A lady who, with a friend, had been 
making her way through a rough and jostling crowd, 
said that after the experience was over, she turned to 
see how her companion had borne it. : 

“T was in a state of burning indignation at having 
been pushed and almost trampled on,” said she. “But 
| Mary! She was as sweet as a May morning, and 
| placid as a summer sky. I thought she must have 
been better treated than I, but on looking more 
| closely, I found she was patiently holding up her 
| skirt which had been torn from the waist, and that 
| her cherished parasol was lost.” 

Doubtless the one woman was quite as uncomfort- 
| able as the other, but Mary knew how to meet the 
| ills of life, and her friend had not yet learned. All 
| honor to her who meets not only great sorrows but 
| daily misfortunes with a cheerful countenance! She 
is the genuine lady, the true “giver of bread’ to 
| friends and family. 
“Are you quite well, Jennie?” asked an anxious 
mother, who had reached her daughter’s home to find 
| it invaded by scarlet fever. 
| “Yes, dear, except that my face aches.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 








“Your face? From your teeth?” 

“No, mamma, from smiling. You see, not only are 
the children sick, but the water-pipes have burst, 
there’s a church quarrel to be settled, I’ve scorched 
the front of my new cashmere, and Alfred has had 
so many headaches this week that he couldn’t write 
his sermon. So you see things have been so very 
disheartening that I’ve been obliged to smile, in order 
not to cry.” 

It was the same cheery little woman who smiled 
brightly when a clumsy fellow stepped on her dress, 
in a public hall, and tore in it one of those three- 
cornered rents before which even the most patient 
mender trembles. 

“Oh, never mind,” said she, sweetly, and appa- 
rently forgot all about the occurrence. Half the next 
day, however, was devoted to matching, darning and 
concealing the darn, but the work was all done to the 
accompaniment of a cheerful little song. 

ee raee teas eee 


HIS STRONG POINT. 


The Hampton Institute has many interesting visi- 
tors in the course of the year. Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson was there a while ago, and gave 
the five or six hundred colored students a speech 
which they are not likely to forget. 

He had just seen the students go through part of 
their military drill, which had recalled to mind the 
scenes of the war, when he saw colored men under 
drill and in active service. He addressed them as 
fellow-soldiers, and said that when he addressed 
| them by that title he meant the girls too, whose 
| mothers had served so bravely and usefully in the 
kitchen and the hospital. One of them had tended 
| him when he lay helpless from his wound. 





On the other hand, Germany knows full well | often may be as easily affected by general as by | Gen. Andrew Jackson had about the same opinion 
that it is the ardent wish of Frenchmen to recover | special laws, and much legislation which is really | Of colored troops. In his address to the battalion of 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which Ger- | special in its bearing may be expressed in general them who served under him in the defence of Louis- 


| iana and New Orleans in 1814 and 1815, he used this 
language : 
| I expected much from you. I knew that you 
| could endure hunger and thirst and all the hardships 
of war. I knew that you loved the land of your 
nativity, and that, like ourselves, you had to defend 
all that is most dear to man; but you surpass my 
hopes. I have found in you, united to these qualities, 
that noble enthusiasm which impels to brave deeds.” 
General Washington, too, on several occasions 
during the Revolutionary War testified to the effi- 
ciency of the free men of color who served in his 
army. Of all men the negro is the one most capable 
of that affectionate devotion to a trusted chief which 
has inspired so many heroic deeds. This is one of 
the strong points of the race, and it should not be 
forgotten. 
Edward Rushton, the Liverpool poet of the last 
century, used to relate a very remarkable instance of 
| negro devotion. Rushton was then mate of a Liver- 





al : a dee , | pool slave ship. One day he was ordered ashore with 
| an event would weaken Russia’s nearest neighbor | their friendship would be valueless and their hos- | a boat’s crew, one of whom was an African captive 
| named Quamina, whom he had taught to read and 


and most powerful rival, Germany. 


tility harmless, and the lobbying would cease. 
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speak a little English. A strong attachment had 
grown up between this wild African and himself. 

On the return trip of the boat it was upset, and 
Rushton swam toward a small water cask floating in 
the tumultuous waves at some distance. Quamina 
reached it first. He saw his white friend swimming 
for the cask, and perceived that his strength was well- 
nigh spent. He pushed the cask toward Rushton, 
said “‘Good-by,” and sank beneath the waves never 
again to rise. 

The life thus saved by the sublime friendship of a 
negro was consecrated from that hour to the abolish- 
ment of the slave-trade. 

Something similar to Quamina’s self-sacrifice oc- 
curred recently in Raleigh, N. C., where an aged 
colored man earnestly entreated to be allowed to 
serve out a seven-years’ sentence on the public roads 
as substitute for the son of his old master, convicted 
of forgery. Other examples could be given, all tend- 
ing to show the justice of Golonel Higginson’s and 
General Jackson’s opinion of the colored man’s 
capacity for disinterested service. 








Or 


BEST OF ALL. 


At Eaton Hall, the seat of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, England’s richest peer, is to be seen a wonder- 
ful display of old-time splendor and modern luxury. 
The guide who takes visitors through the house 
evidently has his own private estimate of its treas- 
ures. Not for him are ancient pictures and priceless 
tapestry; his interest centres in an invention entirely 
modern. 

“Oh, I am sure this is Gobelin tapestry!” calls a 
visitor, and the Briton replies : 

“Yes, mum, that is Gobelin tapestry, but overhead 
you will hobserve the electric light, put in three years 
ago. Hall these rooms are lighted by electricity.” 

“Come and see this picture,’ said another lady, 
stopping before a large Snyder. “And that is a 
Rubens on the other side of the fireplace. Of course 
these are original; one would scarcely expect to find 
copies here.” 

“You will notice,” said the dignified official, ‘that 
the electric lights are so placed as to show the pict- 
ures to the best advantage.” 

“Now these are the state rooms, and not the pri- 
vate apartments,” said some one. ‘How I should 
like to see guests sweeping through these halls in 
gorgeous dresses —”’ 

“Hit’s a very ’andsome sight, mum,” interrupted 
the guide, approvingly, “particularly when the elec- 
tric light is on, full blaze. That does light up the 
ladies’ dress remarkable!’ 

After the tour of the apartments had been com- 
pleted, the visitors discussed the comparative merits 
of what they had seen. One of them contended that 
the library was the most beautiful room in the house, 
and another declared that she had most enjoyed look- 
ing at some stained-glass windows, depicting scenes 
from the “Idyls of the King.” To these criticisms 
the guide listened with a pitying condescension. 
Evidently he thought, ‘I could give them a point, ‘an’ 
if I list to speak.’”? At length he did open his lips in 
wisdom. 

“Don’t forget, ladies, when you speak of the ’All 
in the States,’’ he cautioned them, ‘‘to say there’s an 
electric light, put in three years ago.”’ 


—+o>—___—_ 


ARROGANCE, 


A great general always knows when he must be 
severe and when he may be open to the approach and 
even the advice of his subordinates. General Grant 
was an excellent example of a man who possessed 
this faculty, for no man ever better understood how 
to exact what was due to his position, or could be at 
the same time more simple in his relations with other 
men. 

A good example, among modern commanders, of 
the opposite quality was supplied by Marshal Bene 
dek, the Austrian commander at the battle of Sadowa 
in 1866. During this engagement, the forces of the 
Prussians, under the command of the Crown Prince 
Frederick William, began a movement the full signifi- 
cance of which was only perceived among the Aus- 
trians by General Braga, then of inferior rank, and 
but thirty-four years of age. 

Braga rode to Marshal Benedek, and communicated 
his information as to the nature of the enemy’s 
movement. The commander-in-chief coldly refused 
to take any notice of it. 

Fearing the worst results to the army and to the 
country, Braga ventured to urge upon Benedek the 
certainty of his information and the probability of 
his own opinion concerning it. 

“If you do not withdraw,” Marshal Benedek ex- 
claimed, angrily, ‘‘I will have you shot on the spot.” 

Braga withdrew. The Crown Prince’s troops 
advanced rapidly, and struck the blow that Braga 
had apprehended. The Prussians were victorious; 
the result of the battle was decisive of the war. 
Austria was humiliated before Europe, and Prussia 
was raised to a commanding position. 

Benedek will be remembered chiefly in history as 
the commander who was beaten at Sadowa. Braga’s 
exhibition of sagacity commended him to the Em- 
peror, and he died lately in Vienna, a field-marshal of 
the Austrian army. 


———+or—__—__ 


AFRICAN ARTILLERY. 


In the garden of the Marine Academy at Kiel was 
seen, a short time ago, among various cannon of the 
last ten years, two pair of strange-looking artillery 
weapons, which looked as if at the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, if not earlier, they had been sunk in a 
bog, and now, almost eaten up with rust and decay, 
had been brought to light. 

Yet it is not long since these weapons of war played 
their part on the battle-field during the uprising on 
the East African coast. They are the so-called “Bus- 
chiri cannon,” which were captured by the German 


form as its companion; not one of them has any con- 
trivance for directing the aim or turning the cannon, 
so that it b impossible to imagine their bring- 
ing death or destruction to any one, save by chance. 
Nevertheless, the cannon-carriage has a rather costly 
appearance. It must have taken many negro hands 
to form it, clumsy as it is, from wood; and the 
wheels, which no strength could move now, are made 
fast with many long, rusted nails. 

One has only to imagine a yoke of oxen before this 
remarkable vehicle of war, and a pair of black driv- 
ers, and the picture of Buschiri’s war artillery would 
be complete. 





4@> 
or 





USE OF TOBACCO. 


In a recent article upon the tobacco trade of this 
country, The Price Current undertakes to show how 
great a burden the use of this article imposes upon 
the people. A true theory of public economy proves 
that this burden is not borne by those addicted to the 
habit alone, but the use of this weed makes more 
expensive the gratification of refining and humaniz- 
ing tastes. It is easy to see how the cultivation of 
the plan. lessens the area that might be devoted to 
food-products; it is not so easy, perhaps, to see that 
it obliges us to pay more for our books and pictures, 
or for the services of a guide to mountain scenery. 
The amount of tobacco annually consumed in the 
United States is estimated by an apparently com 
tent authority at three hundred and ten million 
pounds. Seventy million pounds are used in the 
production of domestic cigars; two hundred and 
twenty-two million pounds of chewing and smokin 
tobacco are consumed; eight million pounds are use: 
in the manufacture of snuff; six million pounds are 
required in the — “of cigarettes; and four 
million pounds of cigars are imported. 

This would make an average annual consumption 
of five pounds for every person in the country. But 
as not more than one-fifth of our population use 
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To break up a cold ora chill, no remedy excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. [Adv. 
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tobacco, it follows that those who do, , onan 
average, twenty-five _—- each per annum. In 
speaking of the cost of the tobacco habit, anexchange 


says: 

if the tobacco-users of the United States would 
abstain for a period of two years from the chewing, 
smoking, and snuff-taking habit, and — the money 
they would spend for tobacco in that period in a 
common fund, there would be almost enough money 
in the fund to wipe out the entire national debt, and 
five P ing ct abstaining would give the head of each 
family in the United States enough money to invest 
in an eighty-acre homestead farm in the far Western 
States and Territories; or it would give us a navy of 
fifty first-class war vessels, fully equipped, and create 
a fund that would man and maintain them and the 
Navy Department for a period of at least twenty-five 
years. 

——_—_—__+o+—____—_ 


A LOST REPUBLIC. 


The existence of a European Republic which came 
into being early in the present century, lasted more 
than thirty years, and then was permanently extin- 
guished, to be forgotten abroad by all except those 
who are well versed in history, has just been recalled 
by the death of the man who was the last President 
of this Republic. 


Herr Schindler von Schindelheim, chief magistrate 
of the Republic of Cracow from 1840 to the year 1846, 
when that little-remembered commonwealth came to 
anend in Austrian protection, died recently at Cra- 
cow. He had become a canon of the cathedral there, 
as well as a professor of theology, and was well 
known for his researches in Oriental literature. 

At the beginnin of this century Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Poland, which in the seventeenth 
century had had two hundred thousand people, with 
seventy-six churches, a vast cathedral, and many 
other fine buildings, had sunk to a population of six- 
teen thousand. Its cathedral and half its churches 
still remained, but the fortunes of the Polish capital 

had fled since it had been annexed to Austria. 

The Congress of Vienna, sitting in 1814, put Cra- 
cow upon its feet again by raising it to the dignity of 
an independent Republic. As such it continued, with 
varying fortunes, until, in 1846, Austria used an insur- 
rection as a pretext fgr once more annexing the city 
and its dependent territory, and extinguishing its 
liberties. 

Herr Schindler, the President of the Republic at 
the time of the re-annexation, was treated very much 
as if he were the monarch of a State who had volun- 
tarily surrendered his rights. It was said, indeed, 
that he had been for some time under the Austrian 
influence. He was at once given a decoration and 
the title of councillor, and permitted—a great honor 
in Austria—to assume the preposition “von,’’ which 
is a mark of nobility. 

Becoming Herr Schindler von Schindelheim, the 
ex-President practically retired to a monastery in the 
city which he had’ governed, and was forgotten still 
more completely than the unfortunate Republic over 
whose dying destinies he had presided. 
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‘orms BUT” BOXES. 


The doctrine of thrift, of avoiding useless expendi- 


is none too often inculcated. In particular, it seems 
not to be generally understood how important are 
the first steps in the direction of laying up a little 
treasure upon earth. A celebrated New York finan- 
cier lately related an incident out of his own expe- 
rience : 

Some years ago I took a great fancy to a young 


man. He was rol g a good salary, but though he 
= not viciously 


einally he married, and I —— that oo the 
responsibilities of wedded and amily life would in- 


ay heedless as her husband in this respect. 
were fast drifting upon the rocks of bankruptcy. 
hen he came to me with the story of his troubles. 
I told him that when I was a boy it was the custom 
in Peekskill to have a “ ’Tis But’? box—a box, that is 
in which should be deposited atl the quarters an 
other pieces which otherwise would be spent for this 


“°Tis but half a dollar.” 
forthwith 8 wife took kindly to the notion, and in 
— me to invest for him. 
me a blessing to the community. 

ae es 


TEACHABLE. 





ships-of-war Leipzig and Carola at Pangani and | 


Saadani. 

As one looks at these antediluvian monsters i in their | 
ungainliness, the impression is very strong that the 
valiant “‘blue-jackets” could not have been greatly | 
dismayed at such weapons as those! 

Not one of the four cannon is of exactly the same 


Correction, to be effective, should be prompt, but 
| not too prompt. 


| “I is—” began Tommy, when his teacher inter- 
rupted him. 
“That is wrong; you should say, ‘I am.’” 
_ Tommy accepted the rebuke with becoming docil- 
ity, and continued, “I am the ninth letter of the 


ture and putting aside something “for a rainy day,” | 


extravagant, he could never save a 


duce him to pay more attention to the limitations of 
po urse. Such was not the case, however, and what 

e the matter worse, his wife seemed to be quite 
hey 


or that on the plea, ‘Well, ’tis but a quarter,” or 
The hee man went home and made such a box 

i 
a year he brought me a thousand dollars which he 


eneral distribution of ‘“’Tig But’? boxes would 
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DON’T BE DUPED 


by buying the chea hototype reprints of an ob- 
solete “ Webster” tm oe Aa folsted upon the 
market. From A to Z they are all alike, being 
poor reproductions of the Dictionary of over 
40 years ago. Announcements concerning 
them are very misleading; for instance, the sup- 
plement of 10,000 so-called “new words” was 
eompiled by agentleman who has beendead over 
30 years, and was published before his death. 
Other so-called additions are reprints of a like 
nature. These books are comparatively valueless. 

The “ Webster” which to-day is accepted as 
| The Standard and The Best, contains over 2,000 





pa es, With illustrations on nearly every page, 
bears our imprint on the title page. 
| “"G. &C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Sold corse all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
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Ventilating 


Tennis Shoe. 


The only Rubber-Soled Tennis Shoe that will 
not sweat or draw the feet. When you buy 
your Tennis Shoes insist upon having the 


Boston Rubber Shoe Go,’s 


Ventilating Shoe, the one used by the above 
Clubs, and do not take an IMITATION 
which has our perforated leather insole but 
no FELT sole between the leather and the 
rubber. It costs but a trifle more than the 
old kinds, will wear longer and is always 
cool and comfortavle. 

For Base-Ball, Yachting, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Cricket, Bicycling, Rowing and Gymnasium 
Wear. For sale by all first-class Shoe Stores 
throughout the United States. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





Meer PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


| For BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


| is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. 


It is 
the premier Specific for a Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, etc., and is found efficacious 
and remedial by Female Sufferers. Sold by all 
Druggists. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist 
does not keep them) will mail BEEcHAm’s PILLs on re- 
ceipt of price—but inquire first. Mention Companion. 





Water Bugs 


can be KILLED. 


We guarantee to free any building of Water Bugs and 
Cockroaches with E-Ciffe, or money refunded. A 

perfect success in Houses, Restaurants and Hotels 
wherever used. Non-poisonous. If your Grocer or 
HOUGHT does not 10m it, send 60 cents for lb. package. 
HTON & CO HAWLEY — ouneene: Mass. 

















The New “ Complete ” Oil Painting Outfit, 











This cut illustrates the Art Materials contained in our New Oil-Painting Outfit. Painting in oil is exceedingly 
popular. The “Complete” Painting Outfit consists of 12 Tubes Best Oil Paints, 1 Polished Palette, 1 Horn Spatula, 
1 Oil-Cup, 1 Sable Brush, 1 Badger Blender, 1 Bristle Brush, 6x9 Academy Board, 1 Flaxine Tracing Paper, 1 





| alghabet °—Harper’s Bi azar. 


Impression Paper, 1 Bottle Pale Drying Oil, 1 Bottle Purified Turpentine, 5 Prang’s Artists’ Copies, and 1 Manual 
of Instructions on Painting in Oil. This Outfit furnishes all the articles y for ful work. 

We have taken much care in arranging this collection of Art Materials. It has been designed and arranged 
with a special reference to the wants of beginners. 

Given to any subscriber to THE COMPANION for only one new subscriber, and 55 cts. additienal. Price of the 
Outfit, $1.75. Postage and packing, 40 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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JULY. 

Th. 10. William of Orange assassinated, 1584. 

. 11. Savannah evacuated by the British, 1782. 

. 12. Admiral Dahigren died, 1870. 

Su. 13. Battle of the Pyramids, 1813. 

Mo. 14. French Revolution began, 1789. 

Tu. 15. Pemaquid, Me., settled, 1625. 

We. 16. Federal Capital established on the Potomac, 1790. 





For the Companion. 
HEARTS OF CHILDHOOD. 


In childhood, when our hearts were young, 
To baby eyes the world was new 
The curtains of the heavens were hung 
Low down, and golden stars shone through 
In childhood when our hearts were young. 


’Twas morning then, for all the day 
The air was fresh, bright were the skies. 
The dew-drops caught the flashing ray 
And held up to our wondering eyes 
The rainbow-making sprites at play. 


In childhood, when our hearts were yours: 
Our ears heard every song and trill, 

And ne’er was sweeter measure sung 
Than what was rippled by the rill 

In childhood, when our hearts were young. 


We heard the linnet and the thrush 
Greet morn with a glad wakenin; 
And in the swamp-grown alder bus 
The warblers sing their lullaby 
To all the world in evening’s hush. 


In childhood, when our hearts were young, 
The days went by us still and slow, 
Time’s pendulum then heavy swung 
As to a music soft and low, 
In childhood, when our hearts were young. 


The summer’s heat, the winter’s cold 

Were welcome as were storm and calm ; 
Within our reach the planets rolled, 

We scoo the moon up in our palm,— 
‘The miser’s never held such gold. 
In childhood, when our hearts were 

When they were light and gay withal, 

Their chords had not been strained and wrung 

By what we dreamed not would befall 
In childhood, when our hearts were young. 

Isaac B. CHOATE. 


en 


oung, 


For the Companion. 
A BURDENED LIFE. 
The strange story of a poor man who recently 


died in England illustrates the beauty of Chris- | 


tian pity, and its power to alleviate human dis- 
tress even in its most repulsive forms. 

The subject of this sketch was not one of that 
class so morally low that they never dare to ‘‘look 
themselves in the face,” but a physical affliction | 
made that phrase literally true to him. His per- | 
sonal deformity so separated him from his fellow- 
men that Job's sorrow must often have furnished 
him words: ‘‘They abhor me, they flee far from 
me. . . . lama brother to dragons. . . . Where- 
fore is light given to him that is in misery, and 
life unto the bitter in soul ?”” 

By one of the ‘“‘cruelties of nature’’ apeoed 
Merrick was born with an elephant’s head; and 
yet, strange as it seems, this misshapen being had 
the gift of speech, was intelligent, learned to read 
and write, and grew to maturity. By whose care 
or under what circumstances he reached the full | 
age of understanding and feeling, with such an | 
intolerable affliction upon him, this is no place to 
inquire; but whatever sufferings he endured in | 
childhood could bear no comparison with his later | 
experience, when he met everywhere, and could | 
realize, the neglect and aversion of mankind. 

All homes and all employments were shut 
against him, and at last starvation drove him to| 
hire himself to a London penny show. Here Dr. | 
Frederick Treves found the “elephant man,” 
spoke kindly to him, and undertook to arrange a 
home for him in the London Hospital. Neither 
this nor any other hospital would receive him. 
With.a pathos hardly to be matched, the poor 
creature begged that he might be put in a blind 
asylum. 

The London police prohibited his exhibition by 
showmen, on the ground of public decency, and 
this took away his one means of support. . His 
only alternative was to pick up his living like a 
wild beast. 

After a few months, thanks to his friend the 
doctor, Merrick’s case reached the public through 
the Times. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Mrs. Kendall and Mr. Gladstone interested them- 
selves in a subscription for his benefit, and with 
the money thus secured an apartment was built 
for him in a remote wing of the London Hospital. 

Here, surrounded by books, flowers, and gifts 
of kindness and taste, he passed between three 
and four years in privacy and comfort. The 
friends who had helped him came now and then 
to see him, and he sincerely loved them all, but 





| Prussia was largely due to the administrative and 





| often—like the following lines—expressed the | admittance, money and provisions. The chief threat- | branch wire carelessly omitted to attach it to a lead- 


gratitude he felt. 
“I thank the pitying friends who cheered 
My days with kindness true, 
| When the rude world despised and feared, 
And called me monster too. 
“I thank the sheltering walls that hide 
| In , unshamed, unknown, 
This face so dire to others’ sight, 
And hateful to my own. 
“I thank the Lord, Whose eye of love 
Can look from heaven and see 
A real human soul within 
A hideous thing like me. 
“And soon this body loathed of men, 
This life so hard to bear, 
Will perish at His word—and then 
His touch will make me fair.” 
Joseph Merrick died before he was quite twenty- 
eight years old. His life was long enough for the 
| bearing of such a burden. And we can believe 
that his hope is fulfilled and God’s touch has 
| made him fair. 
| 


They who shrink from unattractive objects of 


scarcely wore the human form. 
—___- ~ ~+@r- —EE 


GLASS FLOWERS. 





to Harvard College by Mrs. Ware and her daughter 


held in the lecture-room of the Botanic Garden at 
| Cambridge, and Professor Goodale, the director of 
the Garden, was present with his assistants to ex- 
plain points of interest. These flowers were made 


and so perfectly are all the parts of the plants repro- 
duced that it would have been easy to believe that 
every beautiful blossoming spray lying carelessly in 
the show-cases had just been cut from the living 
stalk. 


In some cases even the root was preserved. There 
was a buttercup with half a dozen blossoms and buds, 
lenty of fresh green leaves, and little fibrous root- 
ets to which one almost expected to see the earth 
still clinging. Some of the lily family seemed to 
spring from the bulb at their base. 
tor ale took pains to send to Germany 
roots and seeds of such of our characteristic plants 
as are not found in Europe, so that the artists were 
able to work directly from nature in all cases. 

The rendering of color in these specimens is a mar- 
vel of fidelity. The yellows, for instance, show all 
the varying tints of nature, from the faint cream of 
the prickly pear, through the lemon-yellow of the 
cup-plant, to the gold of the wild parsnip, and even 
to the rich brown of the French marigold. 





| shade of the succory was perfectly reproduced. The 
| only failure in this direction was in the cardinal 
| flower, and even here perhaps it was the soft velvety 
| sheen on the petals which one missed rather than 
| depth and richness of color. 

n looking at the waxy clusters of the linden-tree, 
it seemed as if the flowers must be heavy with sweet- 
ness, as they are in June, and the remark of one of 
the gentlemen, that bees had endeavored to collect 
honey from some of these specimens, did not sound 
like an er. 

Thus far the collection is wonderful, but would not 
have much value to a botanist, except that an East- 
erner is glad to see the Western Silphium without 
— obliged to travel to Chicago, or a Northerner 
may like to examine some plant which grows on the 
dry plains of New Mexico, while it is a convenience 
to every one to study the night-blooming cereus at 
| hour of any day. 

ut ens ante bor | each stalk of blossoms are mag- 
nified reproductions of every ay of the blossom, so 
that, with a great saving of time, a flower can be as 
aithfully analyzed as if one were at work upon the 
living specimen. 

Take, for example, the wild parsnip. Its umbel of 
flowers contains perhaps thirty or forty tiny individ- 
uals. These are so well copied by the artists that the 
tiniest shows every curve of every petal. Now if we 
were to work with the real flower, our only chance of 
understanding its structure would be to dissect it 
carefully under a d micr pe, and this is a 
long and difficult task. Here we have before us not 
only the blossom, but the carpels, and even the oil 
tubes, all magnified far beyond the power of an ordi- 
nary student’s microscope, and always ready for ex- 
amination. 





Here, too, are pollen grains of some plants—grains | 


which are only dust to the unaided eye—rendered, 
= all their lovely markings, about the size of a 
cherry. 

About six hundred species are represented in the 
collection, illustrating not only all the families, but 
all the important genera found in the flora of the 
Northern United States. A ——— study of these 
specimens, therefore, would enable the student to 
determine at sight the family relationship of almost 
gf pee he might find. 

course no one can learn botany without study- 
ing living i in their own haunts, but the general 
relation of plants to each other may be learned by a 
comparison of such models brought together in one 
room even better than by work in the field, so that 
our Germans have invented an art which is of genu- 
ine scientific value, and are doing something beyond 
the fashioning of extraordinarily pretty toys. 

The collection will eventually be placed in the 
Agassiz Museum at Cambridge, and will thus be open 
to all visitors to Boston. 


———_+e, — 


PLUCK AND DUTY. 


Jena prostrated Prussia before Napoleon. Nine 
years afterward her troops helped Wellington to 
defeat Napoleon at Waterloo. The uprising of 


political reforms of her great statesman, Baron 
Stein. But no statesman can restore a State, unless 
its people are eager to defend their homes and think 
no sacrifice too great, if thereby they may relay 
their hearth-stones. 


When the war broke out anew in 1812, noblemen 





best of all good Doctor Treves, the man who, as 
he said, gave him the first kind word he ever had | 
in his life. 

Many persons would think it little worth their 
while to develop the soul, or even to attend largely 
to the bodily comfort of a “‘freak’’; but to the | 
humane surgeon of London Hospital the charity | 
of a quiet retreat, and even of mental, moral and 
religious culture, to sweeten the solitude of poor, 
repulsive Joseph Merrick, was neither a useless | 
task nor a sentimental notion. 

The ‘elephant man’”’ loved to read the hymns 
of Doctor Watts, and sometimes wrote verses 
himself, verses which occupied his time, and | 


left their wives, children and estates in the care of a 
few old servants, and hurried to the army. The rich- 
est cheerfully shared the privations of the poor, doing 
without coffee, tea, and sugar, and paying taxes by 
melting old plate and selling family jewels. The 

oor even sold their hair to contribute toward the 
State’s expenses. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


benevolence may well envy the joy of the bene- | mets. Z 
factors who brightened and blessed the last days | pad pen nbn gh sede gow 
of one who was a human brother, though he | then the youn 


Students of botany have lately had an opportunity | 
to examine a unique collection of glass flowers given | not even a spelling lesson should be omitted, in mo- 


| as a memorial of Doctor Ware. The exhibition was | 


by two Germans, father and son, living near Dresden, | 


The | 
splendid blue of seme of the salvias and lobelias lost | 
nothing in these glass models, and even the rare | 
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ened, and his men, by 
ened the maids. 

The lady left there by her husband, young and 
beautiful, soprenee alone on the balcony overlooking 
the moat, and thus addressed the howling marauders : 

“ Messieurs, I have sworn to blow up this castle at 
the first attempt to force the gates, and I shall do so. 
I have neither money nor jewels. But if you will be 
7 guests in the park, you shall be served with 
whatever my cellar and kitchen can produce. I know 
what I can expect from the proverbial courtesy of 
French gentlemen. If you accept my invitation you 
will remember that though we are only women we 
belong to the same sex as your mothers and sisters.” 

The chief of the marauders took off his cap and 
replied: “Madame, ladies have never appealed in 
vain to a French gentleman. I believe your words, 
and in accepting your invitation we shall remember 
that we are the guests of fair Juno, and even her 
slaves will be sacred.” 


ring at the windows, fright- 





The chickens were killed, and provisions were drawn 
from cellar and larder. The old servants spread the 
| repast on the lawn, and when the Frenchmen had 

ceased eating, the young wife, accompanied by two 
| maid-servants, went to inquire if her guests had eaten 

all they wanted. On her approach the fellows all 
stood up and took off their caps or touched their hel- 
fhe chief begged leave to kiss her hand and 


In an hour’s time the oabdice had departed, and 
woman entered the school-room, 
hugged her children, and told them of the danger 
they had escaped. For she had not allowed their 
lessons to be interrupted, and the little girls, though 
frightened by the firing and shouting, had not been 
permitted even to look out of the window. 

This woman belonged to a stock to whom the word 
Duty was sacred. It was the watchword of the 
house, and her children were thus early tau ht that 


ments of danger, if duty demanded that it should 
proceed. 


a 
For the Companion. 
A WOMAN’S PRAISE. 


They sat upon the rocks beside the sea ; 
He still a youth, while gray had touched her hair; 
She praised him, as a woman may, who, fair, 

And pew | and kind, with gentle ministry, 

Knows we i how great her influence may be. 
“I watched your thoughtfulness and tender care 
Of a young stranger. In my heart you bear 

The name of gentleman, for courtesy.” 


Years poms, and years divided, as they will, 
The boy and woman ; yet, from that ag hour, 

Sweet deeds of goodness came his life to 
Ah, who shall estimate the wondrous po’ 

Of woman’s praise—her words for good or ill! 
She sowed the seed—eternal blooms the flower. 


SaRaH K. BOLTON. 





RIVALS. 


A newspaper proprietor, who is now a wealthy man, 
tells an amusing story of one of his early ventures. 
He went to the West when but twenty-three years 
old with a capital of only two or three hundred dol- 
lars. He had done some reporting for a local paper 
at home and had a smattering of the printer’s art. 
Hearing of a new town in the mountains, a town of 
which great things were expected, he decided to 
establish a newspaper there forthwith. 

He borrowed some money to add to his meagre 
capital, and started alone for the field with his little 
hand-press and type and paper in a wagon. 

The journey was about fifty miles in length and 


| mostly up hill. The muddy road made the travelling 


slow and difficult, so that it was almost dark when, 
on the second day, he came within sight of the new 
town still five miles distant. 

Just then, as he pulled through a slough at a curve 
in the road, he overtook a fellow-traveller whose old 
wees, to which was hitched a bony horse, was hope- 
lessly fast in the mud. 

Our young newspaper proprietor promptly un- 
hitched his horse and went to the other man’s assis- 
tance. For nearly an hour the two men pushed and 
the two horses pulled. Finally the horses gave a 
mighty tug at the right moment and the cart was 
pulled out of the mud. 

Reaching out his hand with true Western hearti- 
ness, the driver of the extricated cart, also a young 
man of twenty-three or twenty-four, said: 

“Thr 2k you, sir! I’m ever so much obliged to you. 
Time’: mighty | remy to me ard I don’t thew what 
I’d have done if you hadn’t come along. I want to 
get to the next town just as quick as I can. I’ve 
got a newspaper outfit in my wagon and I hear there’s 
another fellow trying to get in ahead of me. Like as 
not you’ve been the means of helping me to get the 
start of him.” 

The surprised and chagrined “other fellow” says 











What sort of materials Baron Stein found at hand 
for the ht J of the State, may be seen in a 
story told in “’Twixt Old Times and New,” by Baron 
Malortie. 

The great-grandfather of the author had joined his | 
regiment, and left his wife with two little girls in an | 


gates. 


old castle, secured by. moat, drawbridge, and poo | | 


A few old men-servants and several mai 
servants were also left; for all the able-bodied men, | 
down to boys of fourteen, had gone to the army with | 
their master. 9 
One day a party of three hundred marauders, who | 
had straggled from Napoleon’s army, on its retreat | 
from Russia, appeared before the castle and demandeu 


that for a moment he was wicked enough to wish his 
rival back in the mud, but speedily overcoming all 
such ungenerous and unmanly feelings, he said, with 


a ro 7] 
“Well, I happen to be that other fellow.” 
*You—you are?” 
“Yes, sir; I am.” 


“Well, I—I—say, s’posing we sit right down here 
and talk this thing over.” 

They encamped together for the night and after a 
full conference agreed to go into partnership, and as 
soon as it was light they hastened on to the town. 
There they established their paper, which was the 
beginning of great prosperity for both of them. 


—~<~or—___—_ 
MAKING RATS USEFUL. 


In the course of some repairs on the Hudson River 
Tunnel, says the American Architect and Building 
News, the caisson in which the workmen do the 


| necessary building in the water—a kind of wooden 
| box which is sunk into the water and supplied with 


air, and which should be water-tight—was found to 
be leaking. A workman, candle in hand, searched 
for leaks along the oakum-calked seams. Suddenly 
the oakum and the pitch from the timbers, aided 


| ing line, so that it could be drawn into place when 
| mended. The blunder seemed likely to have serious 
| consequences. It was thought that all of the lateral 
pipe would have to be dug up to get at the broken 
| wire. 
| One of the men hit on a happy expedient. A piece 
| of fine wire was attached to a rat, and the rat was 
| put into the pipe. He went a few yards and stopped. 
| But the inventor of the idea was not yet at the end of 


| his resources. He sent a ferret after the rat. 
| Jt was a moment of suspense. Would the rat fight, 
or run away? The question was answered by the 
| rapid paying out of the wire. In a short time the 
| new member of the wire-laying force appeared at the 
| other end of the pipe. He was caught, the wire was 
detached, and he was set free in recognition of his 
| services. By means of this wire the telegraph wire 
was drawn into place. 


—_ _—_<+o--—____ 


BRIGANDS OUTWITTED. 


Fenimore Cooper, in his stories of hairbreadth 
escapes from Indians, never hit upon a more extraor- 
dinary device for eluding pursuit than one which was 
related to President Carnot during a recent tour in 
Corsica. A French traveller, so the story went, 
ventured, some years ago, to pass through a moun- 
tainous district of Corsica without escort or any 
| means of protection, and in crossing a particularly 
rough and craggy region, found himself pursued by a 
band of brigands. 


As the traveller had some money on his person, 
and feared that, besides being robbed, he would be 
held in captivity for ransom, even if he were not put 
to death, S took to flight. 

Knowing little of the country, he soon stumbled 
upon the border of a lake in the mountains. There 
was no path around it; it was impossible to swim 
across it, and the brigands were behind him, though 
he was hidden from them as yet by the rocks. 

Whatever he did must be done in an instant. Ne- 
cessity quickened his wits; he saw at once a way out 
of the difficulty, and availed himself of it. 

He hastily cut with his knife one of the long, hol- 
low reeds that grew on the shore of the lake. Then 
he stopped up his ears and nostrils with clay from 
the wet margin, took the reed in his mouth, and 
waded out into deep water, where he remained sub. 
merged, with upturned face, just allowing the upper 
end of the reed to project above the surface. 

On came the brigands, following the traveller’s 
tracks to the water’s edge. But what had become of 
| him? Had he flown across? Certainly he could not 
have swam. There was no other way of escape, and 
the surface had by this time stilled to a — calm. 

The brigands remained waiting on the shore for 
some time, but no sign of the traveller appeared. 
They concluded, at last, that he was a sorcerer, who 
had caused himself to vanish into thin air. 

Then they disappeared, and the Frenchman, who 
had been under water all this time, breathing through 
his tube, came out. He managed to keep under 
cover and make his way to Ajaccio; and there he 
declared that he had been under water four hours. 

It is possible that his distress and alarm may have 
caused this period to appear many times longer than 
it really was; but-in confirmation of the main part of 
his story, the Frenchman brought with him a water- 
soaked section of a hollow reed. 


—_—_—_+or 
JUST THE DIFFERENCE. 


“It all depends upon the point of view,” an old 
gentleman was accustomed to say when forced to 
disagree with a friend. ‘You can’t expect me to 
love shoemakers just when my own shoe pinches.” 
A lady whose cloak had been stolen at a public library 
was loud in praises of the person who was with her 
at the time. ‘7 was quite dazed,” said she. “I stood 
there bewildered, and she seemed to know exactly 
what to do.” “No wonder,” said a listener. “It 
wasn’t her cloak!” 


“I’m so sorry to go,” said a lady, after making a 
long afternoon call, “but I promised to be home be- 
fore tea.” 

“Oh, do stay, and I’ll poy it to your husband,” 
replied the hostess, who had just been urging the 
same invitation. 

“Don’t you do it!”? came her nephew’s voice from 
the next room. ‘Don’t let her lead you into misde- 
meanors that you will be punished for afterward. 
She used to coax mein just that same way, and then 
I had to suffer for it.’ 

“Nonsense, Henry!” said his aunt. ‘“That’s noth- 
ing but a yarn. Don’t take any notice of it, Mrs. 
Bell, but stay to tea.” 

“You see, when I was here in school,” pursued 
the ruthless nephew, “we lived out of town, and I 
was expected to be at home every night before dark. 
Once a week I used to run in to call on auntie, and 
she always persuaded me to stay to tea, and so go 
home in the evening; and when I said father would 
settle with me afterward, she used to say, ‘Oh, just 
stay, and I’ll take the responsibility.’ ” 

**Well, didn’t she take it?” asked the visitor. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “she took the responsibility, 
but J took the whipping!” 





THAT DAY. 


How terrible they are—some days that eat into the 
brain and stamp themselves on the memory for all 
mortal time! We can forget weeks of placid living, 
but never the pain that comes with one day of grief. 


A poor little faded woman had been brought into 
court, as witness in a disagreeable case, involving 
very serious issues. The entire case depended on the 
fact that a paper had been signed on a certain day, 
and this the forlorn little woman was prepared to 
prove. 

“You saw the paper signed?” asked the opposing 
counsel, in cross-examination. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You take your oath that it was the 30th of 
August?” 





perhaps by the chemical action of the compressed 
air, caught fire. 


The alarm was given, and the workmen escaped. | 
The water poured in through the holes Somat ts | 
the woodwork, and filled the caisson. It came in| 
faster than the pump could force it out. 
Then instead of pumping the water out, the men 
pumped air in; but it escaped through the ieaks, and 
no progress was made. 
eanwhile some rats had been secured, and to the 
tail of each a bunch of oakum was fastened with 
wire. They were put into the air pumps, and forced 
through the valves into the caisson. Their first im- 
pulse was to oops, and instinct led them to follow 
Hel streams of air bubbles which issued from the 
eaks. 
They swam to the openings, and sed through 
them into the river. The bunches of oakum tied to 





their tails caught in the crevice, were pulled off, and 
wedged in there tightly. Every rat contributed its 
art toward stopping the leak, and finally it was so 
ar closed that the air pumps were able to gain on 
the water, the caisson was emptied, and the seams 
were again calked in the usual manner. 

A somewhat similar story comes from the London | 
post-office. The main telegraph wires in London | 
run through subways in which the gas and sewer | 

ipes are also placed. The principal subways are, 
—— enough for men to work in, but the branches in | 
w 


ch the side wires are placed are much smaller. | 
Some years ago the men who were repairing a! 


“T know it was, sir.” 

The lawyer, who thought another date could be 
| sagen assumed an exasperating smile, and repeated 

er words. 

“You know it was! And now, be so good as to tell 
us just how you know it.” 

The poor little creature looked from one counte- 
nance to another with wide, sorrowful eyes, as if she 
sought understanding and sympathy. Then her gaze 
rested on the face of the kindly judge. 

“I know,” she said, as if speaking to him alone, 
‘because that was the day the baby died.” 


—_<or—____—_ 


GYMNASTICS. 


Uncle Enoch, from Oldboro’, was visiting his 
daughter in New York, and one evening she took him 
to a concert at which Signor Bangelli was to play a 
piano solo. 


The ~~ has a peculiar way of playing chords; 
after each one he gives a sort of ageing into the air, 
which enables him to attack the next one with great 
vigor. 

“My stars!” Uncle Enoch was heard to whisper 
confidentially after the first “chord passage,” “he 
= notes so hard they fotched him clean off 

is seat!” 
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For the Companion. 
CHERRIES. 


Hurrah—hurrah for the cherry-tree! 
See how they’re hanging thick, 

Bright and juicy and round and red, 
Waiting for boys to pick. 


e 


Harry and Tom and Johnny and Joe 
Climb in the branches high, 

Promising mamma a store of fruit 
To make into cherry pie. 


They pick away with their boyish might 
Through half of the summer day; 
The bluebird comes for 
a modest share, 
And the saucy, chat- 
tering jay. 


| a little mucilage to hold its tissue-paper sail on to 
| the mast. 
| ‘There was always danger that the mast might 
| make too big a hole in the bottom of the boat, 
| and it never would stand up very straight, so the 
| children seldom made more than one sail-boat 
| and that, they sometimes had to play, was ship- 
| wrecked. 
| While Ned worked at boat-building, Dolly 
made pea-men. It took six pieces of broom 
straw for each one; one for his neck, two for 
arms, and three for legs. 

Then the twins got Meg and ran away, with an 
apron full of boats and dolls, to the big ocean. 

What a good time they did have! The trough 
made a splendid ocean, except that the boats kept 
drifting down toward the spout and had to be 
towed back. In the picture Delly is just bringing 
hers carefully to the shore, while Ned rescues 
the men from his row - boat, that has tipped 
over. 

The children had one fine race. Both boats 
started at the same time. Ned blew his with all 








his might, and Dolly blew hers. Dolly’s was a 
little ahead, when all of a sudden Baby Meg 
cried out, “Oh, my man’s fallded in! Tate him 
out, tate him out!”" 

Both little folks tried to get the poor man, but 
he couldn’t swim, and down to the bottom he 
went in spite of Meg’s tears. 

And the two little racers—what became of 
them ? 


On, on they went—down toward Niagara Falls. 


Nobody saw them—nobody reached out a hand 
to save them. 

Over they went—Dolly’s boat ahead—and the 
race was ended. 

Ding-a-ling-ling went the dinner-bell. Dolly 
and Ned gathered up the boats, put them away 
behind the big flat stone that they call their closet, 
and each taking a hand of Baby Meg’s they ran 
away to the house-—never once thinking of the 
poor little racers. 

At night a big black hen came and gobbled 
them up, and no one could ever know which of 
them beat the race. Grace BROWNELL PECK. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
Canad thou art, O gracious queen, 
hose memory is still kept green 
In city streets and fair demesfe. 
My next, alack! is often found 
Like cows astray within the pound; 
Though small it has a weighty sound. 
These do my whole—the distant hums 
Of crowds and fifes and rolling drums 
That tell the conquer 
ing hero comes. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 








Harry has dropped his 
basket down, 
Johnny has taken a 
fall, 
And Joe exclaims with 
a rueful face : 
“I —don’t like cher- 
ries at all!” 


Stains on stockings and 
kilts and waists— 
Horror in mamma’s 
eyes— 
Plenty of cherries were 
surely picked, 
But— where are the 
cherry pies? 


8S. D. 


a 
For the Companion. 


GREEN-PEA 
BOATS. 


“Dolly ! Ned !”’ call- 
ed grandma. ‘Who 
wants to shell the peas 
for dinner ?”’ 

“Oh, I do, I do!” 
cried two little voices, 
while four little feet 
came scampering 
down the path from 
the orchard. 

“I got here first!” 
cried Ned, all out of 
breath. 

“Well, you’re a boy. 
I can shell peas fast- 
est.” 

“Give them to us in 
two pans, grandma, 
and we’ll try,” said 
Nad. 

The twins were al- 


ways trying to see 
who could be the 
quickest, but they 


loved each other dear- 
ly all the same. 
“Here they are,” 
said grandma. “Take 
them out under the 
maple-tree. And here 
is a cooky for each of 


2. 


HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


Out from the city gate 
winds a strange proces- 
sion — three hundred 
children, dressed all in 
white, bearing each a 
branch loaded with rich, 
juicy cherries. Straight 
to the enemy’s camp 
they march, and offer 
their cherries to quench 
the oppressor’s thirst. 
The — general is 
so moved at sight of 
the famine - stricken 
children that he sends 
them to their homes 
with provisions, and 
soon a treaty of peace 
is signed—the children 
had accomplished what 
the soldiers of the be- 
sieged city could not. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
O let Beil buy it. 


For centuries people 
have told me to keep 

From harm and from 
mischief the cows and 
the sheep; 

The children all know 
me and baby lips oft 
Command me to music, 
not tuneful nor soft. 


4. 
MEDL#VAL ITALIAN 
MIXTURES. 
1.Belmouus—a 
discoverer. 

2. Aaalnosrov— 
a reformer. 

3.Aegillo—a 
mathematician. 

Acegilno—a 

painter. 

5. Aden t—a poet. 

6. aehlpr—a 
painter. 

7.AceihIm Ae 
g 1 n o—an architect. 

8. C ddeeiim—ty- 
rants (or rulers). 

9. Eiinrz—a _pa- 


triot. 

5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Quotation from a 
newspaper printed in 

July, 1796: 


“On the 2ist, died, at 
Murfside, after a lin- 
ering illness, the cele- 
rated Bret Burrson. 
His capitole compo- 
sitions, distinguished 
equally by the force of 
native oruhum, by the 
warmth and tenderness 
of siponas, and by the 





you.” 

“And, grandma,” 
said Dolly, ‘‘can’t we 
go down to the big 
ocean and sail boats 
when we’re through ?”’ 
The “big ocean’”’ was 
Ned’s name for the 
watering-trough that 





glowing touches of a 
escriptive plicen, will 
remain a lasting nonm- 
etum of the vigor and 
the it live as try of a 
mind guided only by the 
lights of trunea and the 
nonia spirit of genius. 
The public, to whose 
menutames he has so 
largely contributed, will 
learn with regret that 
his extraordinary down 











stood just outside the 


temens were separ = 
ch 





barnyard gate. 

“Yes,”’ said grand- 
ma, “‘you may each 
have six peas. Take 
Baby Meg along, and see who can take the best 
care of her.” 

“Ready, now,”’ said Ned, as soon as they were 
seated. ‘‘Begin!’’ How the fingers flew! The 
pile of shells grew large, and the pans began to 
get empty. 

‘‘Here’s my big ship!’’ cried Dolly, holding up 
a shell that looked as though it would hold seven 
peas. 

‘‘Here’s my row-boat!”’ said Ned. ‘Let’s take 
out eight peas, so if any of our six break we can 
put the peas in the pan and try another.” 

‘‘Let’s,”” answered Dolly. So when all the 
peas except eight good ones were shelled, Ned 
got out his penknife and began to cut the pea- 
shells, very carefully, open along the top. 

While Ned was doing this, Dolly ran in to the 
house for some burnt matches and a few straws 
from grandma’s broom. 


After Ned had poked out the peas, he put two | 


half-inch pieces of match into each boat for seats. 
These held the sides apart; and then the boats 
were all done—except the sail-boat. That needed 


For the Companion. 


TOMMY’S CHOICE. 


A boy that doesn’t like apples 
Is very hard to please; 

And peaches are the nicest things 
That ever grew on trees; 


But of all the fruit, the sort to suit 
And the finest every way 

Is a jolly, juicy melon 
On a sultry summer day! 


———~<+o>—_—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE SWALLOWS’ GAME. 


One day Trixie heard a great twittering among 





| the swallows which have their home in a neat 
| little house on the barn. 


She looked out to see what the matter was. | 
There, in the air, were a dozen swallows, darting, | 
fluttering and skimming about, and keeping up | 
all the while the twittering which Trixie thought | 
might be the birds’ way of laughing. For they | 


were certainly having a merry time of it. 
| At first Trixie could not tell what it was all 








about, but pretty soon she saw that one of the 
swallows had a feather in its bill. 

In a minute the swallow dropped the feather; 
and then such a scramble as there was! Up and 
down and across and around the swallows darted, 
each one trying to catch the feather; and the 
feather darted, too, here and there in the breeze 
raised by twelve pairs of tiny, fluttering wings. 
Trixie’s eyes sparkled with the fun of it. 

Pretty soon a swallow caught the feather. 
Trixie was quite sure it was the same one that 
had dropped it. He rose a few feet above the 
other swallows and dropped it again; and at it 
again they all flew. 

“They’re playing shuttlecock and battledore,” 
thought she ; ‘‘or maybe it’s swallow lawn-tennis.”’ 

She called Ned from his hammock on the 
piazza, and together they watched until the 
swallows let the feather fall to the ground, and 
flew away. 

“TIsn’t it funny ?’’ asked Trixie. 
you suppose they call it ?”’ 

“IT don’t know,” replied Ned; 
foot-ball.”’ 

What do you think about it ? 


‘What do 
‘sbut I call it 


A. C. 


nied with ita rifles wh 
rendered him selseus to 
himself and family. A 
putnob crisis for the 
diwow and drilnech of 
poor Snurb is immediately to be set on foot, and 
there is little doubt of its being an plema one.” 





Conundrums. 
Why is a clergyman sometimes like a carpenter? 
Because he is often a joiner. 
What land is full of wrath? Jreland. 
What land is usually submerged? Wales (whales). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


2. Adams and Jefferson, two of the presidents of 
| the United States, were both signers of the Declara- 
| tien. By a most remarkable coincidence, they both 
| died on the fiftieth anniversary of Independence, in 
| the midst of the national celebration which, being 

semi-centennial, was one of extraordinary splendor. 
| This event gave a singular solemnity to that fiftieth 
| anniversary. 
| 3. 1. Belles (bells). 2. Canon (cannon). 3. Sa- 
lute(d). 4. Processions. 5. Horns. 6. Trumpets. 
7. (Roman) candles. 8. Rock it—rock it (rockets). 
° onfires. 10. Flags. 11. Crackers. 12. Declara- 
tion. 


4. Star Spangled Banner. 
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For the Companion. 
DENGUE. 


Not a few eminent physicians believe the late 
epidemic to have been, not influenza—la grippe— 
but a modified form of dengue. It may be well, 
therefore, briefly to describe that disease, of which 
little is seen in our Northern States or in England. 


In 1780 it extended as far north as Philadelphia, and 
was described by the celebrated Doctor Rush under | 


the name by which it is commonly known in this 
country—“‘break-bone fever.” 

Its natural habitat is in warm climates. It occurs 
sometimes as a non-epidemic disease; at other times, 
under some unknown conditions, probably atmos- 
pheric, it breaks forth as a wide-spread epidemic. 
Such epidemics have swept over India, Persia, Africa, 
the West Indies and parts of America. The disease 
prevailed in our Southern States in 1827 and 1829, and 
again in 1880. In Charleston, 8.C., it attacked seven- 
or eight-tenths of the people, of all ages and both 
sexes. At least ten thousand were down with it at 
once. 

Generally the attack is very sudden. The patient, 
who has seemed perfectly well, is seized with a severe 
pain in a joint, perhaps of a finger, which rapidly 
spreads to others and to the bones. The parts swell, 
and the whole may appear like rheumatism; or the 
first pains may be felt in the head, eyeballs, neck, or 
back. Throughout the attack there is great prostra- 
tion. 

Usually a scarlet rash and a high fever make their 
appearance on the third day, both of which go down 
after one or two days, but return after three or four 
days more. Their final subsidence is gradual, and, 
after they are wholly gone, the pains in the joints 
may continue fer a week. The patient is very liable 
to a relapse, in which case convalescence is protracted 
and painful, months being required for full restora- 
tion. 

The rash is not always present. The fever is some- 
times accompanied by delirium, and, in children, by 
convulsions. In rare cases the disease assumes a 
malignant form, when the surface of the body be- 
comes dark from the impeding of the circulation in 
consequence of the feebleness of the heart and the 
swollen condition of the lungs. It is then popularly 
known as “black fever.” On the other hand, it may 
be so mild as not to interrupt one’s attention to busi- 
ness. 

—_—__o——_—_ 


THE OVERHEAD CHECK. 


A gentleman in Boston, who had become convinced 


_ by his observation of the behavior of horses when 


driven with the overhead check-rein that they often 
suffered great pain from it, and whose study of its 
effect upon their health had led him to the conclusion 
that it caused distressing and fatal diseases, some 
time since set about doing what he could to correct 
the evil. 

His ordinary business often took him about the 
city of Boston, and also to other cities in New Eng- 
land, and wherever he went he interested himself 
directly in the case of horses upon which he found 
the overhead check, asking and often obtaining per- 
mission to uncheck them, and entering politely into 
conversation on the subject with their owners or 
drivers. 

Horses were found tossing their heads fretfully 
under the check, evidently in pain, and, upon being 
released by this gentleman, they often pressed their 
heads upon his shoulder, as if in gratitude for the 
relief he had secured them. 

Very often the owners of the horses, when cour- 
teously addressed on the subject, admitted that they 
had never thought of the pain and injury which might 
be inflicted by the overhead check, and promised to 
have it removed from the harness. 

In order to carry en his humane work on a larger 
scale, the gentleman had printed a great number of 
smail leaflets, each bearing at the top a picture of a 
horse with its head drawn up into an unnatural posi- 
tion by the over-check, and beneath it these words: 

“About five hundred Veterinary Surgeons in Great 


| Britain signed a paper condemning overhead check- 
reins as painful to horses, and productive of disease. 
“It is cruel in the extreme, causing distortion of 
the windpipe to such a degree as to impede the res- 
piration ever afterwards, and various other diseases, 
such as excoriation of the mouth and lips, paralysis 
of the muscles of the face, megrims, apoplexy, coma 
and inflammation and softening of the brain, all 
these resulting in shortening the life of the horse. 


“The writer begs of you to consider that this cruel | 


| thing has been but a short time in use; that we man- 
| aged our horses very well before, and it is not neces- 
| Sary now. 

“A good authority says that the overhead check- 
|rein is generally put upon poor animals, whose 
| wearied and haggard appearance the owners attempt 
to disguise by this instrument of torture. 

“Pray abolish it at once, and use your influence 
with others, for it is a cruel, senseless fashion. The 
same may be said of blinders, seventy-five per cent. 
of which can be removed with perfect safety to-day.” 

This leaflet the gentleman handed to drivers, or 


check were driven. Many other persons aided him 
in circulating it, and it was taken up and sent broad- 
cast by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

That the overhead check is cruel and hurtful does 
not seem to admit of doubt. Horses upon which it 
is placed almost always acquire a habit of lifting or 
tossing the head in order to relieve the strain upon 
the neck, and its continued application produces well- 
established diseases. 


——_—_>—_"_——- 


HE TOOK IT. 


Idiomatic expressions are troublesome not only to 
foreigners, but now and then to natives. The diction- 
ary definition of ‘get’? as meaning “to acquire, to 
gain,”’ would not be of much help to a Frenchman 
who should hear a farmer bidding his horse to “get 
up,” or his dog to “‘get out.”” And here is a story of 
a boy who was mystified by so common a phrase as 
“Take a chair.” 





A young teacher in an intermediate school, says the 
Providence Journal, wishing to communicate with 


distant, wrote a note which she despatched by one of 
her brightest pupils. 
Yhen the messenger reached his destination the 
Generoenes teacher happened to be busy at the 
lackboard, and sent word to the boy to take a chair. 
She finished the work in hand and then summoned 
the boy, who was supposed to be seated in the corri- 
dor. But he had disappeared. 

The young lady was nonplussed, but the mystery 
| was solved an hour or so afterward when he returned 
bringing with him a chair. He had accepted her 
message literally and had carried the chair to his own 
| teacher, who, after recovering from her surprise, 

had, of course, sent him back with it. 

By the time he reached the grammar school the 
second time he was tired and heated, and his only 
explanation was a sob, and ‘‘You told me to take it.” 





eaeignglii mnie 
AQUATIC COWS. 


It is a familiar fact that cows go into the water in 
hot days for coolness and to escape the annoyance of 
flies. They will also wade into deep water to feed 
upon the grasses growing in bogs; but it is not so 
common to find them in the habit of swimming as 
they are reported to have done at Fort William, on 
the Kaministiquia River, north of Lake Superior. 
Perhaps the present generation of cows do not, for 
the book from which we quote was published forty 
years ago. 


As the pasturage on the other side of the river is 
much better than about the fort, the cows swim 
across regularly every morning and back in the even- 
ing, a distance of more than three hundred yards. I 
was much surprised, the morning after our arrival, 
when the cattle were let out of the yard, to see a cow 
walk down and deliberately take to the water of her 
own accord, the whole drove following her, swim- 
ming with only their noses, horns and tails showing 
above water. 

The development of a habit so unusual I could 
account for only by supposing it to be an ancient 
custom, established with difficulty at first, on the 
strong Isi of ity, and subsequently 
yielded to from force of example by the cows that 
successively entered the herd. 








eaihenalnignivlaci 
NO BIPED. 


Twenty-five years ago, more or less, when the 
negroes of the South were availing themselves eagerly 
of their new opportunities for education, a school at 
Fortress Monroe held an exhibition at the end of the 
term, says the New York Tribune. A goodly num- 
ber of prominent people were present, and the 
teacher invited any one who chose to do so to ques- 
tion the pupils. 


An overgrown young man, who wore nothing but a 
shirt, a pair of trousers, and some government shoes, 
had been called upon to read. He got along pretty 
well until he came to the word «bi ed.” ne a 
gentleman in the audience interrupted him. 

“My man, what is the meaning of the word 
‘biped’ ?” 

“A biped is a beast.’ 

“Why is a beast a biped?” 

“Because it has four feet.” 

“Are you a biped?” 

No, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I hasn’t got four feet.” 

“What are you then?” 

’ 


“sea —— P 
The laughter which greeted this answer almost 
broke up the exhibition. 


———.¢——___. 
BETRAYAL. 


The presence of children should serve to restrain 
any quarrelsomeness that parents may possess, and 
when it does not restrain it the parents generally have 
cause to regret their want of reserve. 


A gentleman called at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Huffy, and their little daughter, six years old, an- 
swered the bell. 

“Are your papa and mamma in?” he asked. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid you can’t see them,” said the 
little girl. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, they’re having a scene upstairs!” 


——————— 





Mx. HiNvDERSON is a punctilious man, with a 
special antipathy against nicknames and pet abbrevi- 
ations. The other day, after much fruitless running 
about the city on some errand, he declared that he 

| had travelled “from Daniel to Beersheba.” 
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left in carriages with which horses wearing the over- | 


a teacher in one of the grammar schools about a mile | 
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| Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. | 


A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown’s Ver- 
| mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 


= 
MOST ROAD CARTS RATTLE, 

| after a few weeks’ use. The Carts made by THE 
HIGH GRADE ROAD CART CO., COLLEGE HILL, O., 
are fitted with anti-rattle springs. Send for illustrated 
colored price list and lowest freight rate. 








Boys ‘and Girls can make 

V AC ATI ON money vacation-time selling 

SE PERFUME. Sena d Paty BIG 

Bertie and particulars SWINTON MEG. CO. 
&3 ‘& 69 Washington Street, Chicago. 
BY THE POUND. 


Being manufacturers’ remnants, fancy and plain, 
qeeek’ a4 — Silk ee ‘ fancy wee 
one up in }4 an poun agen os ‘2.00 a pound. 
Posi , #p each ftp 
oO} 


e Sc. extra b> them 
constantly to every part the country. Sold by the 


yard they would be worth $15.00 a pound. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


R. & J. Gilchrist, 5 & 7 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


DON’T FORGET 
THE FREE OFFER 
ON INSIDE FRONT 
COVER PAGE OF 4th 

JULY NUMBER. 


What's the News? 














LONDON, (special). — ** Detective” 
cameras —in England are _ styled 
“hand” or ‘“*companion” cameras. 


Among them the “Waterbury” Detec- 
tive Camera is most popular, because 
of its compactness, fine finish, and 
what is most important, its picture- 
producing qualities; price, $25.00 and 
$40.00 according to size. The Scovill 
& Adams Co. will, if requested, mail 
circular, giving detailed description 
of this and other cameras. 
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COLUMBIAS. Catalogue Reduced 
Price. Price. 
Light Roadster. 49-inch. $122.50. $65.00. 
- 51-inch. $125.00. $70.00. 
ba 52-inch. $127.50. $80.00. 
Expert. 52-inch. $112.50. $65.00. 
bid 54-inch. $120.00. $70.00. 
Volunteer. 48-inch. $ 87.50. $70.00. 
ad 50-inch. $ 90.00. $65.00. 
* 52-inch. $ 92.50. $65.00. 
Standard. 42-inch. $ 75.00. $40.00. 
* 46-inch. $ 95.00. $40.00. 
bes 50-inch. $ 90.00. $50.00. 
Semi-Roadster. 42-inch. $ 65.00. $50.00. 
“ 46-inch. $ 70.00. $45.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Premier. 38-inch. $ 35.00. $22.00. 
Ideal. 30-inch. $ 25.00. $18.00. 
Recruit. 38-inch. $ 35.00. $23.00. 
sed 42-inch. $ 40.00. $25.00. 
« 48-inch. $ 55.00. $35.00. 
All of the above hi are in excell order, 
never having been much used, and a portion of them 
are really new. Also they are largely the latest pat- 


terns of their classes. It is but a portion of a large list, 
full descriptions and prices of which we will fur- 
nish _— application. d for catalogue and com- 
plete list. 


POPE MFG. CO., 12 warren Se, New York. 


291 Wabash Ave., Chi ‘0. 
77 Franklin St., BOSTON, © Factory, Hartford, Coun. 


A Great Advantage, 


A girl may have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


BEAUTIFUL 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a com- 
panion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a lily-white 
skin, tinted with just enough pink to give it a 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM COLOR. 

= bewitching effect always follows the 
use 0 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into purity 
and health, removes all unsightly eruptions, 
and gives to the complexion that peculiarly 
fascinating appearance inseparable from the 
highest type of FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Prag yt gg Ning Lf ED 
cts. tor ree cakes, 

C. N. CRITTENTON, Sol . Als 

Fulton Street, New York — = 








| WANTS 


| PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and tage, and we will send you 
25 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


Cuaranteed Stainless. 


Will send post-paid, on receipt of $1.00, 3 pair 
ladies’ 50c. hose, or 4 pair men’s 36c. half hose. 
Boys’ and girls’ plain and ribbed, 5 to% 1-2, 
4 pair for $1.00; 7 to 8 1-2, 3 pair for $1.00. 
All of the above in medium or light weight. 


BEST VALUE IN AMERICA. 














IF NOT SATISFACTORY MONEY REFUNDED. 
Temple Pl., Wash. and 
WM. H. ZINN, West Sts., Boston. 


MOOAR’S 


**Countess”’ is a perfect 
Ladies’ Boot and is made 
throughout of the “best wear- 
ing” materials. It is not only 
comfortable and serviceable, but 
for elegance and style it is 
unequalled, 
We will send a pair of either 
Bright (which can 
hardl. distinguished 
from French Kid) or Goat, 
either Common Sense 
or Opera Toes, B, 
C, D, E, EE widths. 



















This 1s 
MOOARS 
“COUNTESS 





All leather, Glove-fitting and flexible, for 

| ®2.50, express-paid. Send P.O. money order or reg- 

| istered letter, stating size and width, and whether 
you want Common Sense or Opera Toe, Dongola 
orGeat. We guarantee that if, after reasonable use 
any fault appears we will, on the shoes being return 
to us, either refund the nay yy supply a new pair, as 
may be desired. We refer to Bradstreet's or Russell’s. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR 


| Our Catalogue. 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 
Five Retail Stores in Boston. 


Address orders to 1307 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


_ EVE 








m A SILK DRESS. 
This is yourop- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
Smrxs___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in. 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


S DRESS SILKS, 


sfor richness of 
= color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
.- — in Blacks only. 

end us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you pon Me ale styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


we send to all parts of the U.S. 
With each Dress Pattern we 
resent the burer with 1000 
ards Sewing Silk, and enough 
= Braid to bind bottom of 
dress. 


THE GOODS i cctyng'.suzee PREPAID, 






























““My face, for years, was covered witL 
pimples and humors, for which I could find 
no remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Three bottles of this great blood 
medicine effected a thorough cure, and I 
confidently recommend it to all suffering 
from similar troubles.” —Madison Parker, 
Concord, Vt. 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


*T IS VERY STRANCE 


That people will suffer from pimples and blotches when they might speedily remove these 
disfigurements by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It cleanses the blood of impurities. 
“When I was eighteen years old I was 
troubled with a bad humor. Being advised 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I took four bot- 
tles, which caused the eruptions to dry up 
and scale off, leaving my body, arms, and 
legs in a clean, healthy condition. I have 
not had any symptoms of the complaint 
since.”—W. R. Allan, Dennysville, Me. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by Dru, gists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 
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For the Companion. 


A RESCUE IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


How hard it is for a person who has never crossed 
the ocean to conceive the suffering, both mental and 
bodily, to which the passengers and crew of a 
wrecked ship sre subjected! As such an one sits by 
his fireside and reads in his evening newspaper the 
details of some occurrence of this kind, it requires a 
wide range of his imagination to picture the torture 
which unfortunate victims of a shipwreck are com- 
pelled to endure. 

To be thrown, crippled and helpless, on a foreign 
coast, the ship totally disabled, and among natives 
speaking a harsh and unknown language, is a hard 
position in which to be; it is, however, almost happi- 
ness compared with a wreck in mid-ovean, with little 
hope of rescue, and the prospect of a grave in the 
depths of the sea. 

Twice during the past five and twenty years I have 
witnessed a shipwreck at sea; and was so fortunate 


* in both cases as to save the lives of the crews. 


On the 26th of November, 1881, I left New York in 
command of the White Star Steamer Germanic, on 
one of my return passages to Liverpool. Although 
the winter season had set in, we had a good number 
of passengers, including several Englishmen with 
their families, a large number of business men, and 
persons in delicate health who were intending to 
spend a few months in the south of France and other 
mild climates. 

No noteworthy incident occurred until the Wednes- 
day following our departure. On the afternoon of 
that day the ship was running before a strong north- 
westerly gale, which was accompanied by a heavy 
sea. Before sunset the barometer began to fall 
rapidly, and sail was at once reduced. The 
weather was then quite clear, but toward 
midnight the wind increased in vio- 
lence to a hurricane. The ship, how- 
ever, carried her sail majestically, and 
rode safely before the gale. 

I remained on the bridge until nearly 

midnight, when I decided to go to my 
chart-room and rest for an hour or two. 
The darkness was so intense that no 
object could be distinguished ahead. 
The wind shrieked fearfully through 
the rigging, and the ship was rolling 
heavily. Sleep was well-nigh out of 
the question. I had not much more 
than placed my head on my pillows, 
when there was a knock at my door. 
“‘Who’s there?” I asked. 

“It’s I, sir,’’ replied the chief officer. 
“There is a bright light burning ahead 
of us, a little on our port bow. It 
doesn’t look like the mast-headlight of 
a steamer; it’s too bright for that.” 

Springing from the sofa, I caught up 
my glass, and on reaching the bridge 
saw two large beacon lights blazing in 
the darkness. The signal was evidently 
one of distress from some vessel, and I 
knew that it was a mute appeal for 
assistance and, perhaps, deliverance 
from death. 

The darkness was so intense, 


that it was impossible to distinguish anything of her | 
Reducing the speed of my ship, I | 
slowly steamed toward the flaming signals, and as | 


form or size. 


the steamer drew near I could discern the outlines of 
the vessel’s hull. The gale still howled and the sea 
was terrific. “God help them if they are in imminent 
danger on such a night as this!” I inwardly said. To 
lower a boat would be madness. It could not live five 
minutes in that raging sea. Nothing could be done 
without daylight, and I decided to stand by the dis- 
abled ship until morning. 

After ordering the sail taken in and furled, men 
were sent aft to burn blue-lights and send up two 
rockets, signifying that I would stand by and send 
assistance as soon as possible. 

Not being able to stop my ship, I could only reduce 
the speed and keep her within a limited space. At 
times we lost sight of the lights, and then they ap- 
peared again, still blazing brightiy. 

As my ship came round and brought the wind on 
the port bow, a heavy wave swept over us, covering 
the steamer’s entire length with a mass of water. A 
portion of it struck the rudder with such force that 
the steam steering gear was broken, and for a few 
moments the ship was unmanageable. The hand 
gear was quickly shipped, and sufficient men for steer- 
ing were placed in the after wheel-house. 

I continued sending up rockets to assure those on 
board the disabled ship that they were not deserted. 
By the fires that were kept constantly burning, I was 
convinced that she was not an abandoned vessel. 

Placing my ship as near to the wreck as I deemed 
prudent, and hoisting a powerful light at the gaff end, 
I impatiently awaited the coming of daylight. The 
hours dragged on very slowly, until at length a 
glimmer of dawn appeared in the eastern sky. I 
steamed nearer the wreck, and as the darkness dis- 
appeared was able to see a large steamship, schooner- 


rigged, laboring heavily and helplessly in the rolling | 


cea. Her boats were gone. The waves were con- 
tinually washing over her and breaking on board. 
At the main-mast head a signal was flying, which 
told us that she was sinking and wanted assistance. 

I instantly replied to this, and another signal was 
then substituted which read, ‘We have no boats; send 
one.” To this I answered, “I will take you on board 
my ship.” A boat was at once ordered to be cleared 
away. When it was ready all the officers and men 
were summoned on deck. I then stepped forward 
and said, “Who among you will man this boat and 
g0 to the rescue of those men?” 

Every officer and every sailor came forward, all 
ready and willing to stake their lives on tHis errand 
of mercy. I needed but five men and one officer. 
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Selecting my chief, Mr. Bence, I told him to pick his 
crew and prepare to lower the boat. 

As I saw them proceed to carry out my orders, I 
knew that every man was eager to do his best. They 
had all been with me for years, and I knew the ma- 
terial of which they were made. 

A fierce and cruel sea was running, but the boat 
containing the men was lowered in safety. As the 
little craft left the side of the huge steamer she looked 
so frail and so tiny that it seemed impossible that she 
could ride safely those mountainous waves. The 
male passengers gave a hearty cheer as they saw her 
depart, but the eyes of many of the ladies were wet 
with tears. 

As the boat went on her way, now rising on the 





crest of an enormous wave and now disappearing, I 
steamed to leeward of the wreck, and placed my ship 
in a position to give the men an easy row back. 
They reached the disabled steamer in safety. Slowly | 
and carefully the wrecked men were taken aboard, | 
and then the boat’s head was turned toward the ship. 
By the time the men were alongside I was prepared 
to receive them. Seizing the ropes hanging from the 
rail, the rescued men quickly climbed up the side to | 
the deck, proving by the rapidity of their movements | 
their relief and joy at again finding themselves safe. 
They were eight in number, seventeen yet remaining 
on the disabled steamer. I suggested sending another 
crew for them, but the men refuséd to be relieved. 
Again they started off, encouraged by the cheers and | 
shouts of the passengers, who were watching every 
movement. 
It was a grand sight to see that little boat and crew | 
of brave men battling with the heavy sea as they 
once more pursued their way toward the steamer. 
The captain had not yet left the ship, and I made no 
inquiries until he came on board. My men reached | 


the steamer without mishap, and again returned 
bringing eight men, and leaving nine for a third trip 
to the fast sinking ship. 

As the sun rose the gale increased, and the sea was 
I now felt a much 


every moment growing heavier. 
greater degree of anxiety 

for my men 

than 








































IT had before 
experienced. I 
knew they were 

in great danger, 
and longed to 

see them safe on 
board the Germanic 
once more. They had made 
two successful trips, but I feared the third. 

I saw the boat approach the other steamer, and 
soon after saw her again on her way back. It was a 
hard fight. As she drew near it was evident that 
some accident had happened. The boat seemed very 
low in the water. 

When about half-way between the two ships, a 
heavy sea broke very near, and she was completely 
enveloped in the surf. For a moment I thought she 
was overturned, and expecting to see the men strug- 
gling in the water, immediately ordered a second boat 
lowered, but to my intense relief she came into view 
on the top of another wave. 

The chief officer, observing my movements, waved 
his hand, indicating that they were all safe. When 
the boat came alongside it was evident she was in a 
disabled condition. It appeared that, just as she 
reached the other ship, a heavy sea dashed her against 
the side of the wreck, opening her at both ends below 
the water-line and filling her to the thwarts. 

Fearing she would upset, I had extra ropes thrown 
to the men, enabling them speedily to reach the deck. 
They needed no urging, but came up hand over hand 
and, to their great relief, found themselves safe at 
last, after days of painful suspense and anxiety. 

On attempting to rise from his seat, Mr. Bence, my 
chief officer, found himself unable to move. Sitting 
so long in the water—almost five hours—at a temper- 
ature below the freezing point, had so benumbed his 
limbs that he was totally helpless. A small tackle 
was secured to the davits, and by its aid he was care- 
fully hoisted on deck. No sooner was he safely lifted 
on board than he was greeted with loud and hearty 
applause, and many of the passengers rushed forward 
to thank him and his brave crew. 

Although the boat had been rendered useless and 
almost beyond repair, I was anxious to take it home, 
and, notwithstanding the heavy sea that was then 
running, I attempted to hoist it on board the steamer. 
Two men were left in to hook on the tackles. Just as 
they were being hauled taut, a large wave struck the 
boat, the after end was unhooked, and in an instant 
it had turned completely over. 

One of the men caught hold of a rope hanging 
within reach, thereby saving himself from going 
overboard. The other sprang to seize a second one, 





| speak. 
| ble lump arose in my own throat, and that I had some 


but, failing to reach it, lost his balance and fell into 
the sea. In an instant he was drawn under the ship 
and disappeared from view. 

Every one feared that he was lost, but in a moment 
or two he reappeared on the surface. A rope was 
thrown to him, which he caught, but, upon trying to 
pull himself up, he found it.impossible to do so. His 
strength was too far gone. Calling to his shipmates, 
he asked for a bowline, which was quickly thrown to 
him. He slipped it over his head and under his 
arms, and was soon hauled up. 

After all were on board, I came down from the 
bridge, where T had remained the greater part of the 
time in order to keep the ship in a position to favor 
the men as they approached with each load. Drawing 
near those who had last come on board, and looking 
at the rescued group, I said, “There are twenty-five 
all told, I believe.” 

“Twenty-six, please, sir,” said one of the men, 
touching his cap, and opening his coat he showed a 
little six months old kitten, clinging desperately to 


| his collar and hiding her head in his neck. 


“Just as we were being taken off, sir,’’ said the 
man, “she came to me and cried so piteously that 
I couldn’t help bringing her along.” 

“All right,” I replied, knowing well Jack’s tender 
regard for pets of this kind. 


After officers and men were made comfortable, I 


sent for the captain, and as he approached I saw that 
tears stood in his eyes, and that he was unable to 
I must acknowledge that a very uncomforta- 


difficulty in finding my voice. 
His heart was full, too full for expression in words. 
I shook his hand warmly, and after a few moments 
he said with some hesitation, ‘“‘Captain, I have a wife 
and four little ones at home who will call God’s bless- 
ing upon you for what you have done to-day in saving 
my life. My men wish me to express to you their deep 
gratitude for the kind feeling which prompted you to 
stop your ship, thereby delaying your arrival in Liver- 
pool, and save them from what would have been 
certain déath.” 
I replied that what I had done was only what 


I hoped some brother captain would | 


do for me should I ever be placed 
in a similar position. Seeing 


that he was 
too much 
agitated to con- 

tinue the con- 

versation, I told him I would hear the particulars on 
the following day, and he left me and went below. 

The Germanic was put on her course for Liverpool, 
all sail set, and we were soon flying at full speed. 
Men were set at work repairing the steam-steering 
gear, and when night came on, it was ready for use. 

The following day I heard from Captain Anderson 
the story of his unfortunate voyage. His steamer 
was the Hurworth, of Newcastle, bound for Rotter- 
dam from Montreal with a cargo of grain. After 
clearing the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Cape Race, 
she encountered a succession of heavy gales, mostly 
from the westward. The third day after leaving the 
Gulf, she lost her rudder, and for a period of nineteen 
days had been drifting about with the wind and sea. 

Soon after the loss of the rudder, the engines 
became so disabled that they were useless, and the 
ship was then exposed to the whole fury of the 
elements. 

An effort was made to ship a temporary or jury 
rudder. While the crew were at work upon it, a tre- 
mendous body of water swept over the vessel, tearing 
away their work, staving in the hatches, and break- 
ing several deck beams. The cabin bulkheads were 
smashed in, and everything portable was washed 
away. The men also narrowly escaped the same fate. 

All the food was destroyed, and their clothing and 
personal effects were lost. To keep the ship from 
filling and going down, much of the cargo was thrown 
overboard. For the space of two weeks the crew 
had subsisted on biscuit saturated with salt water, 
and a small quantity of fresh water. 

While in this terrible condition, a sailing vessel 
was sighted in the distance. Signals of distress were 
hoisted, but no attention whatever was paid to them. 
The vessel passed on out of sight. Soon after a 
schooner-rigged steamer appeared, only three miles 
off. The joy and relief that had been kindled in their 
breasts at the sight of her, soon gave way to despair, 
for she, too, passed on and ‘‘made no sign.”” 
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When the lights of the Germanic hove in sight, the 
sufferers hardly dared allow their hopes to rise, but 
they kindled their beacons anew with a prayer to 
God that their appeal might be answered, and their 
lives saved. 

Anxiously they watched the steamer’s lights as she 
rapidly approached them. Every man stood looking 
with beating heart for some reply to their mute but 
earnest entreaty for help. Suddenly up in the air 
shot the rockets, and the blue-lights blazed in the 
darkness, conveying to them the welcome tidings of 
their release from the dreadful fate that had been 
awaiting them. 

The weather favored us during the rest of the pas- 
sage to Queenstown, where I arrived on Tuesday 
instead of Monday, as I would have done if I had 
continued on my voyage without interruption. On 
reaching Liverpool, the shipwrecked men were taken 
in charge by the authorities of the Sailor’s Home, 
and forwarded to Newcastle, where their families 
lived. 

Our services were not overlooked by the Board of 
Trade nor by the Humane Society. The medals which 
I received from them are highly prized, as they bring 
to my mind the joy and gratitude of those poor fel- 
lows who, by God’s will, were saved from a fright- 
| ful death and again restored to home, family and 
friends. CHas. WM. KENNEDY, 

Late Commander White Star Steamer Germanic. 





ee ee —— 
For the Companion. 


UNCLE EBEN’S CALF. 


In obedience to the rule that the most trifling occur- 

rences often fix themselves indelibly in the memory, 
while the most important things as often pass quite 
out of one’s remembrance, I recall, on each recurring 
tenth day of July, with surprising clearness and faith- 
fulness of detail, something not at all important 
which happened many years ago when I was a callow 
youth of nineteen years. I have tried to forget it, 
| but I never shall. 
Boys did not develop into young men of self-pos- 
| session and ease of manner as soon then as they do 
| now, which is a polite way of saying that they were 
more modest. At the age of nineteen 
I was extremely diffident in the society 
of young ladies, but my admiration 
and respect for them were without 
bounds. 

I had never acted as escort to a 
young lady until this memorable tenth 
day of July, when I offered my services 
to a Miss Rhoda Trimpy, whose father 
lived on a farm adjoining the one 
owned by my uncle, Mr. Eben Ware, 
with whom I had lived since the death 
of my own parents—that is to say, 
since I was four years old. 

A great public’ barbecue, in the in- 
terest of some political faction, was to 
be given in the town of Wayne, four 
miles from my home, and I had invited 
Miss Rhoda Trimpy to attend it with 
me. All the young people, and nearly 
all of their elders in our neighborhood, 
intended to go. Miss Rhoda had sent 
me a polite little note in which she 
said that she “thankfully accepted of 
the company of Mr. Albert Ware to 
the barberkue, and would be ready by 
nine o’clock in the morning.” 

My Uncle Eben had an ancient 
one-horse vehicle, the like of 
which, I think, was never 
seen. It seemed to be an 
unsuccessful attempt to 
combine in one a buggy, a 
cart, a carryall, a wagon, a 
barouche and a hansom cab. 
It had one very high seat 
with a great deal of space 
in front of it and none at 
all behind, and it was much 
given to “wobbling,” even 
on the smoothest road. IL 
spent several hours in rub- 
bing, scrubbing and oiling 
this vehicle, in order to render it as 
attractive as possible in the eyes of 
Miss Rhoda. : 

The horse was in substantial harmony with the 

vehicle. He was the tallest horse I ever saw, his 
legs being phenomenally long, and if he had ever had 
|any tail it had been before he had come into the 
| possession of Uncle Eben. My uncle was a man of 
| trading proclivities. He had traded an old shot-gun 
| and a log-chain for old Pete, and we always felt that 
| he was cheated. 

Uncle Eben said that the carriage I have just de- 
| scribed was “the only vehicle we had that would fit 
| Pete.” At any rate, the old horse would jog gaily 
| along when hitched to it, his joints cracking, his long, 
| mottled neck well arched, and his one good eye on the 
lookout for little streams and puddles, over which he 
would leap at a single bound, coming down on all 
fours on the other side. 

The defects in old Pete and the buggy did not seem 
so glaring to me then as they have seemed since, and 
I was well satisfied with my turnout and myself when 
I drove out of Uncle Eben’s barnyard, and rattled off 
down the road toward Farmer Trimpy’s. 

The day was fair and promised to be warm. The 
roads were dusty, but there are times when youth is 
indifferent to ordinary discomforts. I found Miss 
Rhoda ready on my arrival, and I remember that she 
wore a new white, short-sleeved muslin dress, with a 
sash of broad blue ribbon and knots of the same on 
her shoulders. 

I remember that her mother, a woman of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, followed Rhoda out to the buggy, 
and said, ‘Now, Rhody Trimpy, I don’t want you to 
come home with that bran-new dress reg’ larly ruined, 
or it’ll be the last barbercue you’ll go to for one while, 
mind that !” + 

To me she said, ‘‘Well, for pity’s sake, Al Ware, if 





| that old hoss don’t grow taller ’n’ hum’lier every day 


of his life! An’ the man that made that cart must 
have had soft’nin’ of the brain. I only hope it and 
old Pete won’t both fall to pieces and break your neck 





and Rhody’s to-day. Now, both of you see if you 
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can behave yourselves, an’ Rhody, you get home in | One hand, also ringed, rests lightly on his shoulder; | on these very leaves that we, a jolly, rollicking band | 
time to strain the milk and do up the supper dishes.” | from the other there dangles a handkerchief, held | of school-boys, propose to spend our Saturday after- 
Rhoda and I were so impressed by the novelty of | lightly by the thumb and forefinger. | noon in coasting; for these leaves have a most mag- 
our situation that we were both awkward and silent | They are trying to obey the artist’s command to | ical touch about them, by which they quickly polish 
for the first mile of our journey toward Wayne. Old | “look pleasant,” but the young man’s face has a | anything which comes in contact with them until 
Pete jogged along in a very commendable manner. | slightly care-worn look, and the young lady’s expres- | they make it as slippery and as glistening as their 
We passed or were overtaken by many of our ac- | sion is one of great gravity. | own brown, shining faces. 
quaintances on their way to Wayne, and were begin-| Years of time and miles of space have made them Woe to the unlucky huntsman, who, on a long walk, 
ning to feel somewhat at our ease when we overtook | such strangers that they would not know each other | finds the steep declivity of a pine hill barring his 
Uncle Eben. | now, and they might not care to meet unless the | pathway! The soles of his shoes, worn smooth by 
My uncle was not, at that moment, in an amiable memory of that tenth day of July, 18—, could be | the touch of the pine needles, seek in vain for friction 
frame of mind. He was not going to the barbecue. quite effaced. 
He had, the day before, sold a cow and a calf to a| 
man living in the edge of Wayne, and had agreed to 


to support and carry forward his tired limbs. The 
| huntsman slips, he slides, he stumbles, he crawls; 
happy if at last, out of breath with his tiresome 
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deliver the animals to their new owner on this day. 
When we met him he was trying to fulfil his contract. | 

Those who have lived on farms do not need to be | 
told that calves and pigs are not driven easily. This | 
calf, which was about two months old, did not seem | 
inclined to follow its mother, who was rendered very 
uneasy by the actions of her offspring. It would dart | 
out and in among the trees, race madly in wrong 
directions, stand stock-still and refuse to go at all, 
and even charge furiously on Uncle Eben with its 
hornless head down and its tail in the air. 

Uncle Eben was often lacking in serenity and self- 
poise, and he was quite beside himself when I over- 
took him. He and the calf were at that moment 
describing a small circle around a tree by the roadside, | 
the calf skilfully and tantalizingly avoiding the blows | 
aimed at it by Uncle Eben. | 

“Lookee here, Al,” cried Uncle Eben, when he saw 
me, “you'll have to help me with these pesky critters, 
or I won’t get ’em to Dave Bascom’s for a month.” 
Then, with appalling lack of consideration for my | 
feelings, he added : 

“I tell you what you do, Al. We'll take the halter 
rope and some harness straps and tie the calf down 
in the buggy. There’s plenty of room for it and you 
and Rhody, too; and you and her drive on with the 
calf, and the cow will follow without a bit of trouble. 
I've got to be back home by noon to see the carpenters 
about the work on the barn, and I’ve lost so much 
time with this miserable calf, I’ll have to go right 
back. Come on now, and help me catch and tie the 
calf.” 

Accustomed as I was to obeying Uncle Eben im- 
plicitly, and utterly at a loss for some excuse to offer, 
I handed the reins to Miss Rhoda and went to Uncle 
Eben’s assistance. But I did so with a cold perspira- 
tion on my brow, and with a feeling of deep chagrin. 

The calf behaved most obstreperously. We chased 
it into a fence corner, threw it down, and after much 
undignified effort dragged it out to the road and, with 
the perspiration pouring down our faces, and my 
shiny black suit rumpled and covered with dust, we 
gave the kicking animal a pitch and toss and dumped 
it into the buggy at the feet of the young lady. 

“There ye air, plague take ye!’’ said Uncle Eben. 
“Now jump in, Al, and leave the calf at Bascon’s as 
you drive into town. The old cow ’II foller, and if she 
don’t, I guess Rhody ’ll be willin’ to drive old Pete 
while you get out and prod up the cow. You tell 
Bascom to give you fifty cents of the money, and you 
can do as you’re a mind to with it.” 

Utterly abashed, I climbed silently into the buggy. 
We proceeded on our way, the silence broken only by 
the frequent bellowing of the struggling captive at 
our feet, and the sympathetic responses of its mother, 
who came on behind in a state of great excitement. 
Young people as well as elders of our acquaintance 
drove past, and most of them were inconsiderate 
enough to ask the most embarrassing questions re- 
garding the calf in my buggy. 

Suddenly old Pete showed a disposition to join in 
the movement to completely crush me. Without a 
moment’s warning, he set out at a furious gallop. A 
wheel of the buggy ran over a stump, and out went 
the calf into the road. The force of its fall released | 
two of its legs from the cord which bound them. 

I got out after the calf and the cow came after me. 
The scene that followed was one I wish I might 
utterly forget, and one I shall always remember. 

In the midst of it old Pete felt impelled to dash off 
on another mad run, and Miss Rhoda was forced to 
stand up in the buggy and pull on the reins with all | 
her strength in order to check him. A wagon-load of 
young people of my own age came up, and the boys 
of the party were kind enough to give me their assist- 
ance in reloading the calf, while the young ladies 
were unkind enough to sit with their handkerchiefs 
at their mouths, and their faces partly hidden behind 
their parasols. 

Again we started on our way, and had reached a 
point within half a mile of Mr. Bascom’s when old 
Pete stopped, and flatly refused to take another step 
forward, though he took several backward. 

The situation was now dreadful. The mother of 
the calf had become so frantic that she charged the 
buggy, thrusting her horns between the spokes of the 
wheels and doing her utmost to upset the vehicle. In 
vain I lashed old Pete. He simply laid back his ears 
and plied his heels upon the dashboard of the buggy. 
With this going on in front and the cow charging the 
buggy in the rear, while the calf struggled at our 
feet, our destruction seemed imminent. 

All at once old Pete gave a great plunge forward, 
and was off with the speed of the wind, enveloping 
us in a cloud of dust. The cow came on behind, 
responding loudly to the bellowing of the calf. We 
raced on and on, and at last réached Mr. Bascom’s 
gate. 

My time had now come to assert myself. Watching 
my chance as the old vehicle lumbered up to the gate, 
and taking advantage both of a lurch of the carriage 
and a lunge of the struggling calf, I rolled the animal | 
gracefully out upon the ground. At the same moment 
a great burden rolled off my mind. . 

It was, in those days, regarded as a mark of high 
esteem for a young gentleman to invite a young lady 
to have her ambrotype taken with him by her side. I 
felt that something was due Miss Rhoda, and I had 
the fifty cents which Mr. Bascom had paid me on the 
price of the cow and a calf. 

I have to-day, therefore, among my few relics of 
that long ago time an ambrotype, which shows a 
young couple posed in accordance with the fashion of 
that period. He is seated in an attitude supposed to 
be natural and graceful, and he holds a book in such 
a way as to display two big rings on his little fingers, 
the rings being defined in gilt in a manner which was 
very gratifying to him at the time. 

The young lady stands by his side clad in white. 


large, strong barrel-staves. These we laid together, 
| side by side, with the concave side uppermost. Then 


| groove in the staves in which the head of the barrel 


| the staves, and on it two very small boys expected to 
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TOBOGGANING IN THE WOODS. 


The toboggan is of Northern origin. Since its adop- | 
tion as a fashionable outdoor sport, much has been | 
written concerning the history of both the name and 
the thing. The name is a new word in the South; 
but the thing itself, in all its essential features, is | 
old. Ido not know whether or not it existed on the | 
other side of that great water-shed in Southern life, 
the Civil War; but in my own childhood, twenty | 
years ago, it was common among the children of the 
southern part of Mississippi, where I lived. | 

The sport went by the simple name of “sliding,” | 
and the instrument with which it was practised was | 
known familiarly among the boys as a “pine-sled.” 

The town in which we lived, Woodville, is one of 
the oldest in the State. It lies back among the hills, 
twenty-eight miles from the Mississippi River, and 
the little railroad that runs down to the river was one 
of the first railroads built in the United States. 

The hills among which the town nestles are of the 
same general range that finally abuts on the river at 
the now famous Port Hudson. My mother stood in 
the doorway of our house in 1863, and watched the 
flashes of the Federal guns at night in the bombard- | 
ment of Port Hudson. To any one who has been 
along the Mississippi side of the river, fgom Fort 
Adams to Port Hudson, the mere mention of the 
country will serve to call up the picture ofghills. 

Our house was a little distance back from the street, | 















just on the crest 
of a gentle slope. 
Under a large tree 
in the front yard, 
one day in the au- 
tumn of 1873, my 
little brother and 
I were at play, or 
rather at work, 
for we were en- 
gaged in making 
a pine -sled, on 
which we. expected to slide that afternoon. We | 
had obtained from one of the village stores two 


we took a small strip of wood, equal in length to the 
united width of the two staves, and fastened them 
together by nailing it cross-wise, just above the 


had fitted. The other end of the staves was then 
joined by nailing on a rudely constructed seat. This 
seat reached about one-fourth the entire length of 


find ample room to sit. 

The front cross-bar by which the staves were joined 
served a three-fold purpose. First, it held the staves 
together; second, it constituted a brace against which 
the feet of the foremost slider were expected to rest; 
and third, it afforded, by means of a central notch, a 
tying-place for the “guide-string”’—a stout cord by 
which the slider in command was expected to steer 
his course. 

But those who are not acquainted with the myste- 
ries of pine-sleds may well be expected to ask on 
what this wonderful little vehicle was expected to 
slide. Be patient, and you shall learn. 

As one result of our joint labor on the sled, my 
little brother and I had earned a hearty appetite for 
dinner; and, having enjoyed that meal to the utmost, 
we impatiently awaited the coming of the companions 
who were to go with us to the woods. 


climb, he reaches the coveted summit. 


that rose and fell through the Molian tops of the 
| pine-trees that day, our young hearts caught none of 
it. See, there go the two first sleds, ready for a race! 


clothing—a light straw hat, a pair of cassimere panta- 
loons, and a check shirt tell of the summer temper- | 


| and velocity ! 


| come up on the other side. 





Soon they came. I can hear them now as they 
trooped down the little village street with merry | 
whistle and halloo, making the old houses echo with | 
their noisy glee. We were waiting for them at the | 
gate. 

Off to the woods! In the crisp, bright sunshine of | 
an October day, we clatter down the old brick side- | 
walks and then down the middle of the street, out | 
into the winding country road. The birds are singing; 
out of the gray depths of the forest flashes the vital 
beauty of the evergreen, and over all rests the tender | 
sunshine. 

Here we are at last, on the crest of a long-sloping | 
hill. Above us wave the leafy needles of the pine. | 
Below us, and on every side, there stretches, as far | 
as the eye can reach, a matted carpet of fallen pine- 
leaves, dry and brown in the autumn warmth. Per. | 
haps the gentle reader has already divined that it is | 


If there was a spirit of sadness in the weird sough 


Atop of each sits a lusty, red-cheeked, barefoot boy. 
There is little superfluous encumbrance in the way of 





ature that still lingers among the hills. 

The sleds are pulled round to their proper position. 
Never did charioteer of olden time hold his reins with 
prouder hand; never did locomotive engineer grasp | 
the throttle with calmer consciousness of reserve | 
power in his mighty draught-steed. Each guide-string | 
is pulled tight, the word is given—they are off. 

The hill is a quarter of a mile in length. The pine- 
straw is not of equal thickness all the way; here and | 
there are comparatively bare spots, over which the | 
sleds must go with arush. Nor is the track straight | 
all the way, nor the slope uniform. Here a stump 
stands squarely in the way. Yonder a depression | 
makes the sled dip like a boat in the hollow of a great 
wave. But our two sliders—are they not Posey and 
Morgan? Have they not been over that track before? 

How we stand and cheer them, as they go down the 
long hill, side by side, with increasing momentum 
At the first old stump, one goes around 
one side and the other as skilfully steers to the other. 
Down into the little sink they go, and buoyantly they 


As they approach the bottom of the hill, a new 
danger presents 
itself. At right 
angles to their 
course runs a 
little brook or 
“branch” as 
we called it. 
Clear as crys- 
tal was the 
water; the bed 
of the stream 
was made of 
shining and. 
white little 


| 





pebbles; and the banks were of sand, powder-like | 
and white as snow. 

But were our young tobogganers dismayed or | 
stopped in their rattling race at the mere chance of a | 
wetting? By no means. On they went headlong, up 
to the very brink. As they sped out, almost exactly 
together over the edge of the bank, one. of them 
dexterously lifted his sled, and jumped the tiny 
streamlet, landing unhurt amid the dirtless dust of 
the opposite sand-bank. 

The other was not so lucky. Down amid-stream he 
went, ignominiously. How we cheered! How we 
laughed! How we gathered round him and half- 
dragged him, dripping, back up the long old hill! 

There were other races. There were single slides, | 
and double slides, and slides of the whole crowd | 
together. There was a sprained ankle, there was a | 
pair of torn pantaloons, and there was a tired set of | 
youngsters tramping back home. But as the length- | 
ening shadows crept over the hills, we reached the 
winding road again, and faced the glowing western 
sky. The long Spanish moss was trailing from the 
trees. Through its fringes we saw the crimson sun 
afar, and Memory was painting pictures on our 


hearts. WILLIAM RICE Sis. 
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ing the two sides of the glove-case together. Fig. 1 
shows the manner of attaching the ribbons on the 
sides. At each of the points A and B sew in a ribbon, 
after cutting off the ends diagonally in order to make 
them fit and lie even; then across the cover on the 
opposite edge, at the points C and D, sew in short 
lengths of ribbon, cut square off at the ends; next 


| bring the ribbon at B up and across to the second 


cover of the case, to the point E; then in like manner 
z connect the ribbon at 
A to the point F on the 
second cover; now fast- 
\ ; en the end of the ribbon 
Cin place on the edge 
just as it lies across the 
| second cover, likewise 
sew the ribbon D in 
place. Fig. 2 gives a 
correct example of the 
L } two sides of the case 
properly fastened to- 
> & gether. Do not forget 
that each piece of ribbon must have one end attached 
to the first cover and the other end to the second 
cover. Finish off the edges of the case with a slender 
silken cord. 

The case is closed by shutting the two sides to- 
gether (Fig. 3), and it can be opened from either of 
the long sides. In opening the case alternately at 
either side, the crossed ribbons will be found to 
change from side to side, thus holding or releasing 
the gloves at your pleasure. 

Slip the gloves in under the two short lengths of 
ribbon, where they will be kept pressed out smooth 
and straight. 




















Fig. 3. 
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THE USE OF VACATIONS. 


One of the best features of our modern society is its 
recognition of the need of rest and recreation for 
those who are employed in its most important work. 
It is now an accepted doctrine that students of all 


| grades, teachers and other professional men, the brain- 


workers of our social system, need and deserve a 
portion of each year for refreshment and restoration. 
Our life is becoming organized with reference to this 


| plan of work. The summer period is in a greater or 


less measure a vacation time for all those who are 
engaged in intellectual work, and all people of means 
accommodate their habits to the plan. They seek 
during the holiday period dwelling-places apart from 
those they occupy during the season of labor, and 
contrive occupations which ensure a change in their 
ways of thinking. 

So far this notable addition to the needs of our civ- 
ilization has been developed without plan, and with 
no other guidance than the common sense of the need 
of rest and change. But before the habits of this 
new life have been entirely fixed, it seems well to 
consider the way in which the eonditions can best be 
made to serve the needs of those who are so fortu- 
nate as to enjoy this freedom. 

Let us take an account of these conditions, and 
seek to find the best use of vacations. 

All who are familiar with the difference between 
the fatigue of tired muscles and the weariness of the 
tired mind have had occasion to recognize the con- 
trast between the effects of these two forms of labor. 
{f his frame is hardened to his task, the toiler may 
spend his strength in wearying employments, yet his 
night’s sleep brings restoration. But the men are 
rare indeed who can, year after year, do hard and 
unvaried mental work without exhaustion which no 
ordinary repose can clear away. 

The reason for this difference is to be found, in 


| part at least, in the inherited capacities of human 


beings. For ages most men have been inured to 
labor with their muscles, and thus the race has been 
habituated to such exercise. But brain work is in 
the main the creation of modern times. With every 
advance in civilization the proportion of head-workers 
to hand-workers greatly increases, and the tasks im- 
posed upon the mind ever become greater. 

The high school pupil of to-day has to do more 
brain work than was required of well-educated people 
acentury ago. Each gain in culture lightens the toil 


| of the craftsman, snd increases that of the thinker. 


All advance tends to add a tax of thought upon men 
and women in all walks of life. 

It seems, therefore, that the holiday period is not 
due to the increase in wealth and the mere fancy for 
indulgence in play-time which wealth may make possi- 
ble, but rests upon a necessity of our social relations. 
It is important to determine how this vacation time 
can best be used, having in view both the advantage 
of those who seek refreshment and that of the public, 
which so much depends upon the energies of the in- 
tellectual class. The question is, in a word, how 
pupils, teachers and professional men may profit 
most from the interruption of their ordinary labor, 
and how their diversion can be made to cost the least 
to society. 

At the beginning, we should note the fact that the 





GLOVE CASE. 


Make two sides for the case, of stiff cardboard; let 
each side measure twelve inches in length and five 
inches in breadth. Cover one side of each piece with 


piece spread a thin layer of cot- 
ton sprinkled with sachet pow- 


der; over the cotton place silk | hid 


(oe 


of some solid color correspond- A 
ing in shade with the predom- 

inant hue of the flowered silk; 

turn in the edges, and overhand 

the inside solid colored silk to - 

the outside flowered silk, re- 

membering to leave little open- B 
ings at the proper places along 


vacation time is a very costly affair. To separate from 
their tasks, for three months each year, scholars and 
those who teach them, as well as a large part of the 
greac staff of thinkers who marshal the forces of 
civilization, in order to give them a change of abode 


| dainty flowered silk, and on the other side of each | and opportunities of diversion, requires the expendi- 


ture of much money as well as the 
loss of much time from the import- 
ant business of life. 

‘WE To save as much as possible from 
the losses which vacations entail, 
it is well for us to determine as 
exactly as we can the measure of 
the need of recreation. Most per- 
F sons, when they are brain-weary, 














D feel that they need a prolonged rest 
time. My own experience and that 





the edges in which to insert the 
narrow ribbon used for fasten- 


of my friends who are employed in 
such labor is that in almost al 
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cases where there is no actual illness the need is 
rather of change than of repose. 

When a student or professional man feels over- 
come by his labors, he commonly betakes himself to 
idleness for his restoration. His mind is still active, 
for he cannot command it to rest as he can his body. 
It preys upon itself, and is apt to lead him on the way 
to disease. If, instead of doing nothing, he had, after 
a day or two of inaction, betaken himself to some 
pleasurable employment, he would have found that 
he could give to it quite as much labor as he was 
accustomed to devote to his usual tasks, and this with 
not only no sense of fatigue, but with a keen zest for 
his work. 

If itis true that the mentally weary are still well 
fitted for work, provided the labor is very different 
from that which has brought about the fatigue, it is 
evident that the vacation time need not be devoted to 
sports or to mere time-wasting, but may be used for 
intellectual ends. My own conviction is that in 
almost ninety-nine cases in a hundred, the student, 
as well as the adult brain-worker, is the better for 
being employed in pretty hard mental labor during 
this refreshment period; the condition being that the 
tasks before him are of an agreeable nature and far 
removed from his accustomed work. 

To almost all well-constituted persons, including 
even the lazy boy, it is easy to find engaging pursuits 
which are in an high degree profitable to the mind 
and stimulating to the body. The realm of the natural 
sciences opens a wide range of field employments, 
and leads to activity which is at once pleasant and 
profitable. It seems, indeed, that the first aim of the 
vacations should be a close and sympathetic contact 
with the open air world. 

With its many blessings, civilization brings one 
great evil in the separation of man from the near 
and friendly contact with the earth in which our 
primitive ancestors dwelt. Close housed, overclad, 
with interests which remove him from the earth, the 
modern man knows far less of the world about him 
than the primitive savage. He may have a book 
knowledge of what some are pleased to call the laws 
of nature, but he knows almost nothing of nature as 
it really is. With a proper use of his vacation time 
the true student, whether young, middle-aged or old, 
may readily enter on some of the pursuits which lead 
to this knowledge. Wherever he drinks of these 
springs they are sure to give him sweet and refresh- | 
ing waters. 

The commonest plan of the vacationist who seeks 
some contact with nature is to travel. We all know 





that this way of spending a holiday is most beguil- 
ing. It generally answers the end of diversion, and 
sometimes brings refreshment. But ordinary jour- 
neying, which consists in hurrying from place to 
place, gathering the while a jumble of momentary 
because half-formed impressions, is a most unprofita- 
ble investment of time and money. 

If itis a question of intellectual gain, the person en- 
tering upon his vacation will do well to go no further 
than is necessary to obtain a change of air and scene 
and open an attractive country to his study. If he 
desires to lay a plan for the use of his summers so that 
each of many to come may bring its harvest from fields 
and woods, he will do well to secure some training in 
the art of observing from one who has mastered the 
methods of interrogating nature. He may be so 
fortunate as to find a chance to wander with some 
well-trained naturalist, or he may resort to summer 
schools of Natural History, such as are taught at 
Harvard College, where he may be disciplined in the 
art of seeing things which escape the untrained eye. 

As soon as the student has gained the elements of 
the naturalist’s art, he has won a way by which he 
may journey far within sight of his abode. In truth, 
the good of travel is found in the new ideas it may 
give us, and not in the mere distance traversed; so 
that if the student has learned how to secure a 
precious store of impressions and thoughts from the 
ground about his summer dwelling-place, he may be 
better off than the untrained person who by his 
wealth and leisure is able to cast an unappreciative 
eye upon all the wonders of the world. 

The first lesson to be learned from nature—indeed 
the most incessant teaching which it gives to its 
ablest and best trained students—concerns the beauty 
and order of all the objects of this majestic world. 
This great lesson can be learned without any master 
save the spirit which is born within us all, and Which 
instinctively leads us to love the grace and harmony 
which shapes all things of earth and sky. 

Many people win themselves from this intense 
affection for the beautiful features of the universe by 
entertaining the idea that such feelings are “‘senti- 
mental,” and not worthy of serious men and women. 
In this way they destroy the best part of their lives, 
and turn against one of the wholesomest impulses of 
iieir being. Others, enjoying for atime the motive, 
permit it to be stifled by their home life, so that 
before their youth has gone they are utterly dead to 
the inspection of dawn or eve, the beauty of flowers, 
or the majesty of the starry skies. - 

Although a person who is careful of the spirit 
which leads him to see the beauties of nature should 
never let a day pass without a care that it is awakened 
vy contemplation of some of the ever-present charms 
of the world of earth, air, sea or sky, the vacation 
time is peculiarly fit for this elevating task. When 
the student is quick to discern the charms of nature— 
when at any step he can perceive the grass about his 
feet—he has made the best preparation for the study 
of the laws which create and maintain these beau- 
tiful objects. Indeed, the true naturalist cannot be 
made without this foundation of training in the law 
of nature. 

The next step in vacation study should be to secure 
a complete knowledge of some very limited field. To 
attain this end the observer should resort year after 
year to the same bit of earth, and there, selecting an 
area which should include but a few square miles, he 
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should familiarize himself with the plants and an- 
imals which occur upon it, and with the surface and 
the under-structure of the earth which nurtures them. 
When he comes to know the assemblage of living 
creatures which are associated in a common life on 
this field, when he can trace the history of its area in 
the ages of the geologic past, he will have won a} 
body of knowledge which will greatly enlarge his 
life. If the vacation time can be made to give this 
training in field science to a considerable part of our 
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PROVIDE A 


A few weeks ago we printed the complaint made 


VARIETY. 


by a mother who had tried in vain to keep her family 
around the home hearth in the evenings. 

She had taken care to see that the hearth was clean, 
the fire warm, the room inviting, and had arrayed | 


herself in her brightest smiles and prettiest gown; 
but all to no purpose! As soon as dinner was over, 
her husband rushed away to his office, her boys to 
their clubs, her girls to a neighbor’s house, and she 
was left alone. She hinted that her experience was | 
that of many other mothers. 


Perhaps these neglected mothers may find a useful 
hint in the old story of Lady Hay, who was banished 
by her ungrateful husband “because her monotonous 
goodness put him to sleep.” 

The Greek who cast his vote against Aristides be- 
cause he “was tired of hearing him called the Just,” 
had the same impatient temperament which is shared 
by many of their brother-men to-day. 

Nor is the weariness of monotonous virtues unnat- 
ural or altogether unjust. If one of these neglected | 
mothers were nursing a sick child, she would provide 
it with a constant variety of dainty dishes, knowing | f 
that the appetite soon rejects the same unchange 
food, and that the body suffers in consequence. She 
ought to know that the brain craves a change of 
thought as the body does of meat. 

“It is the strange broth that satisfies the palate’’ is 
an old proverb that suits the mind as well as the 


lesh. 

If the mother and sisters wish father and brothers 
to stay at home during the evenings, they must bring 
some novelty, some piquancy, some fresh air into 
the home. The effort will be wholesome for their 
own lives, as well as for the men of the family. 

Every household is likely to fall into ruts of thought. 
Conversation about the affairs of the kitchen, the 
neighborhood, or even the church, fancy work, or the 
half-dozen tunes which the girls know on the piano, 
are apt to pall upon the taste of school and colle, 
boys. Their own possi about base-ball or their 
fraternity concerns is not a whit more elevating, but 
—it interests them. 

The gray-haired mother of four sons at Yale re- 
cently amazed a visitor by her familiarity with the 
records of boating-clubs for many years. ‘How ean 
op load — memory with such worthless rubbish?” 
she as' 

“Kh thas helped to — my pers close to me during 
oe My hole college life. Is that worthless?’’ she 
replie 

ut boys and men should remember that it is not 
the duty of the mother and sisters alone to bring 
variety and charm to the family life. 

If home bores them, let them at once go to work 
to make it less wearisome, for they may be sure that 
when old age or death comes to them it will be to 
that old home their thoughts will turn, not to school, 
nor the base-ball ground, nor the club. 


——- +B 
NOT TO BE BLOWN OUT. 


The world progresses so fast that it is hard for 
some people to keep up with it, and even a young 
collegian is once in a while left behind. An inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest had been held in Kansas 
City, according to the Times, and one of the compet- 
itors remained over night at a hotel. 


He retired at ten o’clock,—a fact which certain] 
speaks well for him,—and about midnight the hall- 
man noticed a peculiar odor, as of burning cloth. He 
notified the night clerk and a police officer, and the 
three men at once began an investigatien. They 
were not very long in locating the seat of the trouble 
in the young collegian’s room, and a few minutes’ 
hammering brought him to the door, with a request 
to know what they wanted. 

As soon as the night clerk entered the room he saw 
the ry of the alarming odor. The guest had 
wral a thin towel around the incandescent elec- 
trieltent ht globe,—the glow light is a better term,—and 
it had becomne ¢ scorch 

“What on earth do you mean by this?” demanded 
the elerk. 

“The light hurt my eyes, and I wanted to shade it,” 
explained the yeung fellow. 

“Why didn’t you put it out, then?” 

“We fi,” answered the collegian, apologetically, “I 
blew and blew on the thing till I thought I’d go to 
pieces, and then I gave it up.” 


—— +e 


CANDOR FOR SALE. 


There is a kind of frankness whieh is purely dis- 
agreeable, and there is another kind which may hurt 
the sensibilities for a moment, but in the end does 
not lessen one’s friendly regard for the speaker. The 
Quincy Herald relates a story of the late Congress. 
man Taulbee, of Kentucky. 


An old ne known as Uncle Eph, had lived in 
the Taulbee amily for many years, and was esteemed 
as an honest and faithful cures. aoe & congres- 
sional — at which Mr. Taulbee nan) 

didate, some of his aioe twitted | 
him with “the fact that his own servant had voted 
against him. 

Mr. Taulbee could not credit the story, and at last 
spoke to Uncle Eph about it. 

“Is it true, Uncle Eph, that you voted against me?”’ 

“Yes, Massa illiam?”” answered the old man, “I 
voted the Publican ticket.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Taulbee, “I like frankness, | 
and here’s a dollar for your candor.” 

The eolored man stood scratching his head, evi- 
dently with something on his mind. 

“Well, Eph, what is it?” said Mr. Taulbee. 





Uncle Eph, “‘you owes me fo’ dollars mo’, kase I 
voted agin ye five times.” 
——— - ++ 
SUDDEN DEATH. 


It is an axiom that a whole is equal to the sum of 
all its parts, but it very often happens that a part is |* 
worth more than the whole. 


Professor Marsh, of New Haven, according to the 
Palladium, noticed a horse with what seemed to be 
avery singular “bone formation” in one of its legs. 
The animai was attached to a dilapidated ash-wagon, 
driven by an aged negro. 

Professor Marsh accosted the man, and after mak- 
ing a cursory examination of the protuberance, con- 
cluded by saying, in a half-jocose way: 

“When your orse dies, I should like that leg for 
scientific éxamination. Bring it to my house, and I 
will give you five dollars for it.” 

‘© hours later, on reaching home, he found a 
long, awkward bundle on the veranda by the front 
door, which, on being opened, proved to contain the 
leg of the negro’s horse. 

“You see, sah,” the driver of the ash-wagon re- 
ue with a peculiar look in his eye, ‘‘de old horse 

e 
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Every box is ig warranted to to cure, or money refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25 cents. 





‘Biscnsen,, Send for 
ention Cc: 


Heavy Netting. Best made. 


(STEEL WIRE.) Catalogue (REE. Write 
men WES SOR econ. ENDS 
900 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, ‘PA. 








hand-furged from razer steel, ez 


db! 
razor. Our price for awhile is 48c. ; ; 5 for 
id. Lady’s 2-blade e pearl, § ie} 
7-inch teel Shears, 6c. ; 
knife shown here and shears, 


1.00, st-paid. 
Barter! hollow ang 


any $2 


un 
1.25. Best ‘Strop 
ever made, 50 cts. 
Send for free list. 
| MAHER & GROSH, 
448 Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








HIRES’ 


[250 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25] 


ROOT BEER! 


a coo NO BOILINGOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
: E GALLONS. | 


ROOT BEER. 


G and WHOLESOME 
© TEMPERA NCH DE RINE in the world. 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 











